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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


To Esme, the first warning of rocks ahead came from her step- 
mother, to whom in November she paid a flying visit for 
shopping purposes. Considering the excellent control in which 
that lady usually kept her emotions, she found Mrs. Langley 
strangely nervous and preoccupied. 

“T am specially glad to see you, dear Esme,” observed the 
latter as they sat together over the fire after dinner, “because I 
don’t feel very happy about Arnold, and I want a little chat with 
you about him. How is he?” 

“Much as usual,” was the wondering reply. What on earth 
was Mrs, Langley driving at? “I cannot think these constant 
journeys to Town good for him, but he doesn’t complain. 
Indeed, he is so busy, that, except at dinner and for half-an- 
hour perhaps afterwards, I seldom get a word with him.” 

“Does he never talk to you of his money matters ?” 

“ Never,” Esme answered with decision. “He dislikes any 
allusion to business in his home—and for that matter so do I. 
It is so much better that he should get a complete rest out of 
working hours.” 

“No doubt,” assented the other. “Still, you may carry your 
ignorance too far. I am no alarmist, but I think—I fear things 
have been going wrong with Arnold latterly in the City. Your 
father has heard a rumour that the firm has been indulging in 
foolhardy speculation, and is shaky.” (Arnold, it will be noticed, 
was bold when he succeeded, foolhardy when he failed.) “He 
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would have spoken to him himself, but I thought it best you 
should do so. Men always resent interference so much from 
their wives’ relations.” 

“But what can I do?” asked Esme, looking bewildered. “I 
know nothing of business! My advice is not worth having, and 
if it were, I am sure he would not listen to it.” 

' “But, my dear, the money is yours.” 

Mrs, Langley, who thought that Esme carried the duty of 
wifely submission too far, spoke rather sharply. 

“You are responsible for it jointly with your husband. It is 
your duty to remind him that you can permit him to run no 
risks with it. And you manage him so well, you have so much 
tact and good sense, that you can easily make him listen to 
you.” 

“TI will do my best,” promised Esme, with a doubtful air. 

The warning, however, came too late to do more than excite 
a vague sense of uneasiness, and prepare her in a measure for 
the catastrophe itself. For several days Arnold was detained in 

- Town on business, and when he did return it was evident that 
the time for remonstrance had gone by. One glance at his face 
told his wife the truth. 

“Arnold!” she cried in alarm. “What is it? What has 
happened ?” 

“Woods has bolted with every shilling he could lay his hands 
upon.” 

Arnold’s face was ghastly, his lips twitching, so that he could 
hardly frame the words as he made the announcement. 

“Mr. Woods! A man you trusted implicitly! How shameful! 
Have you any hope of catching him ?” 

“None whatever. I don’t suppose we can touch him; and if 
we could that wouldn’t bring the money back!” 

A long pause. 

“This is terrible!” faltered Esme. “Will it injure you 
personally ?” 

He laughed harshly. 

“Tt will only ruin us, that’s all,” he said roughly. “ We've 
been in difficulties for some time, and this finishes us up. Well, 
why don’t you turn on me? I’ve played fast and loose with 
your money and beggared you. It’s all my fault. Don’t spare 
me, no one else will, so the sooner I get accustomed to abuse the 
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better. It’s damned bad luck for me, after slaving as I’ve done; 
but that don’t count. Better be a rogue than a fool. Well, 
haven’t you anything to say ?” 

“My poor Arnold!” She came up and put her arms round 
his neck. “It is all so sudden, so hard to realise. What can I 
say, except that I am deeply, terribly grieved ?—for your sake, 
dear, chiefly. It is on your account that I regret the loss of the 
fortune, for, as you know, I never did care so much about money. 
Never mind, Arnold, so long as we are together to help one 
another, and keep Dot with us, nothing else matters very 
much !” 

He kissed her. 

“You're one of the right sort, Esme,” he said hoarsely. “It’s 
like you to put the best face you can on things. But you don’t 
understand. Not matter! Good Heavens! When we must 
give up our home and friends, and horses and carriages and 
servants, must stint the child as well as ourselves, and vegetate 
in some out-of-the-way village or beastly Continental hole. Not 
matter! Why, it’s death!” 

“Don’t say that,’ she pleaded. “Things will come right, 
believe me. When we get away from our old life and all its 
temptations to extravagance, we shall want very little, I assure 
you, to live upon.” 

“We shall be lucky if we manage to live at all,” was the 
desponding retort. 

In which despairing frame of mind he remained throughout 
the ensuing time of uncertainty, when every day brought fresh 
complications, fresh liabilities, until it seemed doubtful whether 
any means of subsistence would be rescued at all out of the 
general wreck. 

At this juncture every one spoke of the courage with which 
Mrs, Blunt bore the reverse. While the Colonel fumed, Mrs. 
Langley wept, old Mr. Blunt seemed dazed, and Arnold brooded 
sullenly over the pass to which he had brought himself, Esme 
alone kept up her heart and spirits. No doubt she failed to 
realise the extent of their misfortunes. 

What did she know of the grinding cares of poverty, of the 
worries of butchers’ and bakers’ bills, of cheap, ill-trained servants, 
of those thousand and one irksome petty economies in cabs, 
washing, gas, coal, all the details in fact of everyday life, so 
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trying alike to the nerves and temper of those who are forced to 
practise them? All she understood was that she hated London, 
was indifferent to society, and saw no hardship in retiring to a 
modest home where she would be free to devote herself entirely 
to Dot. 

_ To Adrian Lisle, with whom, after the crash she discussed the 
situation, she spoke freely of these feelings. She could do so 
with him, because he understood, and did not seem to think it 
would gratify her—as others had done—to hear her husband 
blamed, or to assume that life henceforth was at an end for her. 

“Personally I don’t mind so long as everything and everybody 
can be paid in full,” she said frankly. “My only dread has been 
that others might suffer. However, they say that when every- 
thing is sold, the furniture, jewellery, carriages and all, we shall 
owe nothing, so I am comparatively easy in my mind. It is 
only for Arnold that I feel anxious. He will find it so hard to 
accommodate himself to a dull, cramped life.” 

“No harder than you will,” Adrian could not help observing. 

“Oh, yes, much harder!” she corrected. “ Men, you see, want 
so much more than women do. I can assure you, the cottage 
he talks of with so much contempt, will amply satisfy me. You 
know ”—with a laugh—‘* I am the most hopelessly petty-minded 
stay-at-home ever created. I haven’t a single idea or a wish 
beyond my home, not one of those up-to-date aspirations and 
grievances and cravings, which seem de rigueur now amongst 
women.” 

“How about those ambitious views, though, you were airing 
to me the other day ?” he enquired. 

“Oh, but that was for you,” she explained. “One may be 
totally devoid of personal ambition, and yet care very much for 
the success of one’s friends. Yet now, so far as Arnold is 
concerned, my only ambition is that he should find congenial 
employment of some sort.” 

“ Has he any plans?” 

She sighed. 

“None,” she acknowledged. “It seems quite hopeless for a 
man to find work who has been brought up to no profession. 
He knows something of a land agent’s business, to be sure, but 
there, as everywhere else, the market is overstocked.” 

Adrian said no more. At her mention of a small home, a 
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plan had suggested itself to his mind, to which no possible 
objection could be taken, and which, he told himself, he could 
honestly recommend to the Blunts without any suspicion of 
ulterior motives. 

The next time he happened to be with Arnold he introduced 
the subject. 

“Have you any preference as to locality?” he asked, when 
the latter spoke of looking out for some little country place to 
which, until something better turned up, he could retire. 

“None whatever,” was the answer, “I should prefer to be 
within reach of London, that’s all.” 

“How would Hawthornden suit you, I wonder?” suggested 
the other. “It’s a little place of mine close to the Court, in fact, 
looks into the park. The agent lived there at one time, until I 
put a working bailiff in at the home farm. It’s rather pretty, a 
cottage ornée sort of affair, lots of creepers, thatched roof, bit of 
garden, orchard and paddock—rather a compact little box.” 

“How about rent ?” asked Arnold. 

Adrian shrugged his shoulders. 

“That won’t be much. You must settle it with the agent 
fellow in Wilburn,” he said carelessly. “ Personally, indeed, I 
shall be only too glad to get the place inhabited. It’s out of 
repair, but that of course, could be put right for you.” 

“It sounds the very thing,” said Arnold, who forthwith 
decided to speak to Esme, and take her down to look at it. 

To his surprise she went reluctantly, neither did she share her 
husband's delight at what she saw. She admitted that the 
situation was charming, the cottage all that could be desired— 
small, but not poky, cosy, yet not stuffy, and, considering its 
dimensions, wonderfully convenient—and yet, she did not think 
it would do. 

“T can’t imagine what you want!” grumbled Arnold, a good 
deal put out at what to him appeared sheer cussedness. “ You've 
raved about a cottage, and now that you can have one, which 
can be made simply perfect of its kind, you turn up your nose 
at it. What fault do you find in it? It’s pretty, it stands on 
gravel, it’s not too far from a station, and it’s dirt cheap.” 

“T know it is,” she admitted unwillingly. 

“And then look at the advantage of getting so good a 
neighbour and landlord as Lisle.” 
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“Will it be such an advantage?” she asked in a low voice. 

For the first time almost on record Arnold found his wife 
absolutely unreasonable. 

“So it’s the old prejudice!” he exclaimed in an aggrieved 
tone. “I did hope you’d got over that by now. Really, Esme, 
I don’t think this the time to pick holes in a man who has 
been an uncommonly good friend to both of us, let me tell 
you!” 

“JT don’t want to pick holes in him,” she rejoined. “No one 
can appreciate his kindness more thoroughly than I do, only that 
is no reason why we should take advantage of it, and place 
ourselves in a position where we must be for ever accepting 
favours from him, for which we can make no return.” 

At this Arnold lost all patience. 

“What do you mean?” he asked angrily. “Who's accepting 
favours? Lisle lets us a house at a low rent, simply because he 
can’t get anybody else to live in it. Beyond an occasional day’s 
shooting, I don’t suppose we shall ever be indebted to him for 
the value of a penny piece. And if it comes to that, how about 
* the weeks he was laid up in our house at ourexpense? Do you 
think he minded? I wouldn’t have believed you could have 
talked such nonsense.” 

“I may be wrong,” was all she said, “ but that’s how I feel 
about it.” 

“Then the sooner you get over the feeling the better,” retorted 
her lord, “ because if you mean to see patronage in every simple 
act of kindness, you’ll have a very poor time. We shan’t find 
so many friends that we can afford to turn our backs like this 
on them.” 

Perhaps she realised the empty nature of her objections, 
perhaps she was ashamed of the ingratitude and false pride 
which shrank from any further obligation to one who had proved 
so true and good a friend—perhaps she simply yielded because 
she couldn’t help herself. At all events she did yield. 

Hawthornden was taken on a yearly lease, was papered, 
painted and put in order from top to bottom, during which 
interval of preparation, the Blunts removed into London 
lodgings. 

Notwithstanding her determination to make the best of things, 
Esme undoubtedly found that winter a trying time. The dull, 
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foggy weather, the dingy dreariness of the London lodging- 
house, Dot’s fretfulness, for the child missed her airy nursery, 
her playthings and former luxurious surroundings, and didn’t 
take kindly to the change, Arnold’s depression—all combined to 
make the outlook peculiarly disheartening. She also felt her 
isolation. True, she had never cared overmuch for the shoals 
of acquaintances whom, at Arnold’s desire, she had cultivated. 
She understood perfectly, that even with horses and carriages at 
command, the distances between Mayfair and West Kensington 
do not admit of frequent interchange of visits. Also it is a 
doubtful kindness to pay a call at all upon a person who can’t 
afford a cab-fare to return it. Yet for all that she was but 
human, and she suffered from her condemnation to a solitude 
which, but for the constant visits of Cicely and of Adrian Lisle, 
would have been pretty well unbroken. 

It was to Miss Denison that one dull February afternoon— 

“The workmen are out of the house at last,” she observed with 
an air of relief. “We are really off next week, I believe.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it,” replied that damsel, who, though 
looking slightly older and graver, was prettier than ever. “How 
glad you will be to find yourself again in a home of your own! 
And Dot? What do you say to the country, eh, young lady ? 
Green fields and daisies to make chains of, and dear little baa- 
lambs and great cows with big horns to frighten you, and all the 
little chickens and pigs and rabbits to be run after from morning 
till night.” 

Dot hugged her. 

“Mr. Lisle says I’ve got a nice nursery and a garden all to my 
very own self, and a donkey and a swing same as at Hackham,” she 
announced. “ Will there be a swing?” in a crescendo of delight. 

“T daresay. Wait and see.” 

“But I want to see now! Mumsey, when do we go? Soon?” 

“Yes, very soon, darling.” 

“ To-morrow ?” impatiently. 

“No, not to-morrow, but very soon.” 

“Why this frantic haste to be off, Dot?” enquired Cicely. 
“You needn’t be so anxious to say good-bye to me.” 

“Oh, but you may come too, same as at Hackham.” 

“Indeed I can’t,” was the answer. “I’m going away myself, a 
long way from you and Mumsey.” 
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“Going away!” exclaimed Esme, who happened to hear 
the remark. “Don’t you believe it, Dot. She’s making fun of 
you.” 

“Indeed I’m not,” Cicely retorted quite seriously. “I’ve not 
said much about it lately, because you’ve had quite enough to 
think about with your own affairs ; but I’ve settled to go to my 
old governess, Mrs. Barker, in Guernsey.” 

“In Guernsey ? What for?” For once Esme was genuinely 
astonished. 

“Because ”—Cicely laughed in rather a forced way—“ Guernsey 
is cheap, which, with an income of little more than a hundred 
pounds per annum, is the chief consideration. Mrs. Barker will 
take me for thirty shillings a week, which will leave me about 
fifty pounds for personal expenses, enough I should suppose for 
Guernsey. Anyhow I mean to try it.” 

“ And what does Mr. Denison say to this scheme of yours?” 

“He opposes it of course, says it can’t be done, which is 
ridiculous. Other women do it, why shouldn’t I? And then 
Guernsey is quite a gay place, lots of society, heaps going on, 
-with plenty of soldiers to talk and dance and play tennis and 
flirt with »—with another forced laugh—“and Mrs. Barker, dear 
old soul, loves a little bit of fun.” 

“It will hurt his feelings dreadfully, I am afraid,” observed 
Esme. 

Irrelevant as the pronoun was, Cicely understood to whom it 
referred. 

“T don’t see why,” she maintained. “John has done quite as 
much as could be expected of him ; surely he can leave me with 
a clear conscience to take care of myself now that I have 
arrived at years of discretion. Come, Esme, haven’t I grown 
discreet ?” 

“You have sobered down certainly, but I am not sure that 
you are fit to be left to your own devices, and I do think you 
ought to consider your cousin’s wishes in the matter.” 

“So I do,” protested Cicely. “Haven’t I waited all these 
months, because John begged me to be sure I knew my own 
mind ?” 

“Lady Louisa will miss you terribly.” Which statement, 
incredible as it may appear, was nevertheless quite correct. 
Lady Louisa had been laid up that winter with inflammation of 
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the lungs, during which time Cicely had developed unexpected 
talents as a sick nurse, and by her cheerful good temper had 
made herself indispensable to the invalid. 

“Nonsensc! Now that she can get about again and see her 
friends she won’t want me,” was the careless rejoinder. “If I 
stayed we should soon be at it hammer and tongs again for 
want of something better to do. No, don’t throw cold water 
on my plan, which, believe me, is far away the best for every- 
body, except, perhaps, that poor dear Barker, whom I pity 
sincerely.” 

“J don’t at all,” declared Esme. “In my opinion she is very 
much to be envied for getting so nice a companion to share her 
solitude.” 


“TI never can make out why Cicely refused her cousin,” said 
Esme, when informing her husband of the girl’s plan. 

“Perhaps he didn’t give her the chance,” suggested Arnold, 
who never lost an opportunity of girding at his wife’s friend. 

“Oh yes, he did. It was she who refused him, why, I can’t 
imagine.” 

“Just cussedness!” he observed with a yawn. 


“They are quite made for one another, and I can’t help 
thinking with time and opportunity things might still come 
right,” Esme went on, disregarding the interruption. 

“Which means, I suppose, that you want to put your finger in 
the pie and try a little match-making,” sneered her husband. 
“Take my advice then, and don’t,’ which advice Esme was 
constrained to follow, for lack of opportunity to do otherwise. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ONCE settled at Hawthornden Esme quickly lost her last 
remnant of prejudice against a place which, after her late 
troubled experiences, was literally a haven of rest to her. The 
peace so ardently desired seemed at last to have settled down 
upon her home. Arnold busy gardening, carpentering, arranging 
and disarranging, playing in short to his heart’s content with his 
new toy, had thrown off his moody depression. Dot, ecstatic 
over her swing, her garden, and her donkey, ran about regaining 
in the pure country air the roses and the strength of which the 
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London fogs had robbed her. As for their landlord, Esme was 
ashamed of her ridiculous scruples, when she saw how simply 
and satisfactorily their relations with him were established. 
What in the world could she have been afraid of ? she wondered. 
Of patronage? Surely one may remain on good terms with a 
wealthy friend and yet retain one’s self-respect? Of a rapidly 
growing intimacy culminating in the estrangement inevitable 
after such unduly close association? Absurd! Where was the 
unduly close association? As member for Wilburn—for Mr. 
Lisle had been returned for the place early in the New Year— 
his visits to his home could only be of a more or less flying 
nature, during the greater part of the year. When there, too, he 
could call very little of his time his own. Moreover, whatever 
his shortcomings, he possessed at least the saving quality of 
tact, and was the last man to wear out his welcome. In fact, 
Esme often wished he would come a little oftener than he did, 
for his visits formed a pleasant break in a life, which was not 
only one of peace, but also one of stagnation. And then his 
society was such a boon to Arnold. For as the novelty of his 
surroundings wore off, Arnold began to suffer terribly from want 
of occupation. First he grew dull, then discontented, then 


desperate. He could find no work, he equally lacked amuse- 
ment. 


Unhappily it chanced to be so hopelessly and thoroughly wet 
all that summer, that tennis and cricket, when possible at all, 
could only be played under difficulties. And so, for want of 
something better to do, he took to walking into Wilburn most 
mornings, and hobnobbing with the townspeople he met in the 
little club where he went to eat his lunch, read the papers, 
smoke and drink whiskey and soda. Esme was intensely 
relieved, when in July an invitation came for them, by telegram, 
to go yachting with the Colthursts. 

“Do go, Arnold,” she begged, too much gratified by the 
attention from persons who were not credited with over-long 
memories towards absent friends, to resent the short notice. “I | 
won’t come, because firstly I don’t care to leave Dot, who hasn’t 
been quite herself the last few days, next I’m a wretched sailor, 
and finally it will be far cheaper for one than two. Still I should 
really like you to go.” 

For form’s sake Arnold protested, told his wife that Dot had 
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only over-eaten herself, that a change would do her good, and 
that she ought not to drop her friends. Finally he bade her, 
please herself, which she did. 

The next day accordingly, he set off alone in the highest 
spirits for Southampton. He gave no address for the excellent 
reason that he didn’t know where he was going. 

“Tf I can [ll send word where to write,” he said. “ Don’t 
bother though if you don’t hear. No news, you know, is always 
good news.” . 

Esme heard nothing, nor did she bother, for he had trained 
her to be “sensible” over his movements, until Dot, instead of 
mending, developed sore throat and feverishness, and the doctor, 
when called in, looked grave and hinted at scarlet fever. Scarlet 
fever! The very words sent a knife through the mother’s heart. 
At best a long and costly illness, with Arnold away, and oh! so 
little ready money in the house. Atworst danger . . . No, 
no. . . . She would not allow herself to admit the possibility 
of such a contingency. 

Nevertheless Adrian Lisle, when he strolled down to Haw- 
thornden the day after his arrival at the Court from town, found 
her terribly disturbed. 

“Don’t come too near,” she said, standing in the doorway, and 
hurriedly waving him back. “Dot is ill, and Dr. Evans is 
afraid of scarlet fever.” 

“ And you have been with her?” 

“Naturally. I have just come from her.” 

“But the infection.” 

She misunderstood him. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she answered, “the infectious stage only 
comes later.” 

He let the mistake pass, and asked for her husband. 

“ Arnold is away yachting with the Colthursts,” was the answer. 
“T do not know his address yet.” 

Mr. Lisle suppressed an exclamation. 

“Then you are alone?” he asked shortly. 

“Ves, but I do not mind. Dr. Evans is most attentive, and the 
servants are very good.” 

He said no more. 

The only service he could render her clearly was to let her get 
back to her child, which he did. 
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The following day Dr. Evans on leaving Hawthornden en- 
countered Mr. Lisle. 

“Undoubtedly the little girl has scarlet fever,” he said, in 
answer to the latter’s enquiry. “A bad case too, no stamina, no 
constitution. However, she has the best of nurses in her mother, 
which after all, is half the battle.” 

“Ought Mrs. Blunt, though, to be allowed to do it?” asked the 
other. “She’s a delicate woman, and with the risk of infection 
and everything.” 

Dr. Evans stared. 

“My dear sir,” he said shortly, “she’d be a most unnatural 
woman if she didn’t insist on doing it. Howcan you keep a 
mother from her child? She mustn’t overdo it of course. Later 
on she'll have to have a nurse. Now she may as well please 
herself by looking after the child and keep the money in her 
pocket.” 

To this Adrian could only reply that in such a case, expense 
he was sure need be no object, and beg that in Mr. Blunt’s 
absence Dr. Evans would let him know if anything were 
wanted. 

The latter’s fears it may be said were justified. From the 
outset the case was a bad one, and as time went on it grew 
worse rather than better. For ten days Esme watched by her 
child’s side, racked with agony at the sight of a suffering she 
was powerless to alleviate, seeing nothing but the tiny form, so 
wasted and ‘shrunken, hearing nothing but the piteous moans to 
“Mumsey” to come and take the pain away. 

And every day the doctor’s face grew graver, while the 
distracted mother, when she could do nothing else, exhausted 
herself in frantic appeals to Heaven to spare her darling, entreat- 
ing still more frantically that, if one were taken, the other might 
not be left. And all this time she was alone. Vaguely she was 
aware that Adrian Lisle was constantly at the Cottage, even 
that she had seen and spoken to him, looking with unseeing eyes 
into his gravely sympathetic face, listening with unhearing ears 
to such words of hope and encouragement as he could bring 
forward. Yet she barely realised his presence, any more than 
she asked or cared to know whence the ice, the grapes, the 
champagne came, with which the ebbing strength was kept up. 
Yet afterwards she was conscious both of the material help 
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given her, and of the inexpressible comfort she had gained in 
her loneliness by the mere presence of so sympathetic a friend. 

The end came quickly—suddenly. Days and nights of de- 
lirium, of piteous moaning, of restless tossing to and fro, and then 
the crisis. The fever left the child and she sank into a lethargic 
stupor. In it she passed away. 

Nothing all this time had been heard of Arnold. It was 
Adrian Lisle who, with Dr. Evans, made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the funeral, and Adrian who broke the news to the 
bereaved father, who the day before the ceremony at last re- 
appeared. He did it curtly. Any consideration for the feelings 
of a man who could leave his wife and sick child for a fortnight 
without a word of his whereabouts seemed quite superfluous. 
He was surprised at the emotion displayed by Arnold, who broke 
down and cried like a child: 

“Good God!” he said with a sob. “ Dot—Dot—I can’t be- 
lieve it. I never heard a word. I hadn’t a suspicion she was 
even ill.” 

“She was sickening before you left,” was the curt reminder. 

“T never knew it, at least, her mother was fussing over her, 


but that she was always doing. She was with her, I suppose.” 
“She never left her.” 


“Poor girl! What a blow! What will become of her? How 
isshe? Taking it pretty well, eh? ”—nervously, for Arnold had 
a masculine horror of a scene. 

“ She’s quiet enough, I fancy. Heartbroken, that’s all.” 

Try as he would, Adrian could not keep the contempt out of 
his voice. 

“Poor girl! poor girl! I must go toher.” Hewalked to the 
sideboard—the interview had been held in the dining-room— 
and poured himself out a stiffish glass of brandy and water from 
the case standing there. “Such a shock,” he muttered. “So 
sudden! My God! I can’t get over it. Don’t go, Lisle. I'll 
come back when I’ve seen her. There are several things I must 
ask you about.” 

He came back looking more unnerved than ever. “It’s awful 
to see her,” he whispered hoarsely. “There she sits by the bed- 
side all day long—never speaks, or cries, or anything—took no 
notice of me. It’s unnatural, too horrible—I can’t bear to see 
her.” It was also alarming, as Dr. Evans, who at one time 
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feared for her reason, pointed out. The blank despair passed 
away, however, as all things, good, bad and indifferent, do pass 
after a time. 

It was only when they covered the coffin with flowers, and she 
saw the waxen face, framed in snow-white blossoms, and wearing 
an air of serenity that no earthly happiness could impart, that 
something seemed to give way, and a merciful flood of tears came 
to relieve the awful oppression round the overcharged heart and 
brain. After that she mended and set herself to live her life 
apart from the one human being without whom she had declared 
life at all to be impossible. Like other people, too, she discovered 
“impossible” to be a merely relative term after all. In the 
meantime Mrs. Langley wrote her characteristic letters, dwelling 
on the necessity of submission to the Divine will, while Arnold 
went about, very subdued, evincing his sympathy for her by a 
show of awkward and rather wearying attentions towards his wife. 
Mr. Lisle went away after one painful interview when she insisted 
on seeing him, tried to thank him and broke down completely 
over the attempt. And then life dropped back into its usual 
groove—just the same with a difference, that was all. Esme did 
not break down again. Indeed, she managed to keep her feelings 
pretty well to herself. It would have been better for her perhaps 
if she hadn’t. She merely drifted into what may be called 
moping ways, sitting for hours in the empty nursery, her eyes 
heavy with unshed tears, her lap filled with the child’s play- 
things, her doll, her ball, her frock, her Noah’s Ark. 

Arnold, perhaps, under such circumstances, might be excused 
for finding his home depressing, with nothing to do and no one 
to speak to except on those red-letter days when Lisle was down. 
But then such red-letter days were not too frequent, and poor 
Arnold at other times sorely felt the need of companionship. He 
possessed no resources in himself, while unhappily his wife had 
long since ceased to amuse him. He admired her, he respected 
her, he trusted her, but he didn’t make a companion of her. _ He 
never had done so, And so, as a man must speak to somebody, 
he acquired a habit of dropping in at a certain cottage on the 
Wilburn Road, tenanted by Captain Dixon and his pretty grand- 
daughter. It was a harmless enough proceeding. Old Dixon 
certainly had no pretensions to gentility, but for all that he was 
an honest, well-meaning soul, and by no means a dull companion. 
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He had risen from the ranks, a fact of which he was justifiably 
proud, receiving a commission in consideration of his long and 
honourable career, had been adjutant of his regiment for two 
years, and had retired on his pension to his native place, Wilburn, 
where, with his granddaughter he occupied a neat little villa- 
cottage, midway between the town and Hawthornden, Arnold, 
who had come across him at the club, was amused by his talk, 
as indeed he might be, for the old fellow had seen a lot of service, 
had kept his eyes open during his wanderings, and loved nothing 
better than to dilate on his experiences. 

Finally, as one cold evening they walked back together from 
Wilburn the Captain, with respectful hesitation—for he knew 
his place—asked if Mr. Blunt would be pleased to step in and 
try his whiskey. Why not? The offer was well-meant. Arnold 
was a man of sociable instincts. Besides, he was cold. And so 
he stepped in, and discovered that in addition to some excellent 
whiskey, the Captain possessed a cosy little parlour and an un- 
commonly pretty granddaughter. The ice thus broken, he be- 
came a frequent visitor at the Firs. A man would be a fool to 
trudge off to Wilburn in bad weather and short winter days 
when within a mile of home he could always find a warm wel- 
come, a glass of first-rate whiskey, a comfortable chair, and a 
pair of bright eyes to look admiringly at him. And then to the 
Dixons their guest was a king, and as such they treated him witha 
respect not far removed from adulation. Arnold, to be sure, did not 
call it by thisname. He merely thought himself properly appre- 
ciated. In return he appreciated his hosts. He liked the Cap- 
tain and he liked Clara. He was also sorry for her. She was 
better dressed, better spoken, better looking than the other girls 
of the town, too good for the tradespeople, not good enough for 
the gentry, and therefore so far as society was concerned had 
fallen between two stools to the ground. And then consider the 
future of one who was neither fish, flesh, fowl nor good red 
herring. Her grandfather’s pension died with him, so that unless 
she married she must be prepared one of these days to look for 
a situation as nursery governess or companion. And how was 
she to marry? Did her grandfather think she would look at 
such country bumpkins as Joe Hunt, or Will Philpotts, or any 
other of those well-to-do local beaux who, with the smallest en- 
couragement, would have come forward to woo the belle of 
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Wilburn? Arnold, when asked this question by Miss Clara, who 
was not shy, and very speedily fell into the habit of discussing 
her prospects or want of them with her new friend, was prompt 
and vehement in his negative. She was fit, as he assured her, to 
adorn any station in life, which flattering decision she accepted, 
as she did everything else from his lips, without question as 
the verdict of an authority from whom there could be no appeal. 

In this way, to the enormous gratification of its members, a 
mutual admiration society of two was formed, which, if it did 
no particular harm, was likely certainly to be of very little 
benefit to its foolish founders. It was all very silly but quite 
innocent, and in no way worth recording, except for the fact 
that silliness often may, and in this instance actually did, work 
a great deal more mischief than any intentional evil would have 
done. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WHILE Mr. Blunt with the best possible intentions was engaged 
in turning poor Clara Dixon’s empty little head, Mrs. Blunt was 
spending her winter in a seclusion which might commend itself 
to her grief-stricken condition, but which was good neither for 
her bodily nor mental health. Her visitors indeed at this time 
were so fewas to be not worth mentioning. Wilburn recognised 
the fact that she was not “its sort,” while such of the county as 
realised her existence, were very well content to postpone the 
duty of calling till the days grew longer and the roads better. 
Adrian Lisle's visits therefore, and he was a good deal at home 
just then, formed her only link with the outer world, the sole 
glimpses she gained of light and life. He brought her books, 
flowers, newspapers, told her what was going on in the world, 
all that was thought of, read or talked about. He also dis- 
cussed with her the line he himself contemplated taking in 
politics, which was an independent one, until to watch the career 
she had been more or less instrumental in shaping, grew to be a 
welcome distraction to her own thoughts, and the source whence 
her sole interest in life was derived. Was it wise or safe to 
allow a third person thus to usurp a husband’s place, to become 
her confidant, consoler and stay? She never asked herself the 
question. She only knew that round Adrian Lisle were centred 
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both the sweetest and bitterest recollections of her girlhood, 
that he was inseparably connected with the memory of her lost 
darling, a friend indeed such as in her loneliness she could not 
afford to turn her back upon. 

Arnold, too, encouraged the friendship. To be sure he had 
the very best of reasons for declaring, as he frequently did, that 
Lisle was one of the nicest fellows going. But to specify the 
nature of these reasons would be unfair. Suffice it to say that 
the transactions which from time to time passed between them, 
were such as gentlemen by mutual consent invariably keep to 
themselves. No rumour of them ever reached Mrs. Blunt’s 
ears. Why should it? It was not Arnold’s habit to consult 
her over his money matters. She took her share of work in so 
far that with him she portioned out the slender income at the 
outset ; so much for rent, so much for wages, for housekeeping, 
for personal expenses, so much too as margin for unexpected 
calls upon their purse. Having done this, she took the sum 
allotted to her for weekly bills, and dress, made it suffice with 
difficulty—and assumed as a matter of course that Arnold 
would cut his coat according to his cloth with equal care. 

It was towards the end of January that the first break occurred 
in the monotony of her life. 

“Can’t I persuade you two to come over to the Court for a 
few days?” proposed Mr. Lisle one day. “Some people are 
coming to me next week for some shooting. How I came to 
ask them I can’t imagine any more than I can say why they 
accepted. Anyhow, they are coming, and it would be a charity 
to me to help entertain them. It won’t be a noisy party, either, 
just the Burtons, Kestertons, and a few other local folk, whom 
it’s my duty to entertain, and whom you may as well know now 
as later.” 

Left to herself, Esme would probably have declined, but 
Arnold overbore her reluctance. “The change will be good for 
you, and there’s no earthly reason why you shouldn’t go,” he 
declared. “Don’t be selfish and throw away the only chance 
we have had of mixing with civilised people here. You might 
at least remember that I for one should be very glad to know 
the Burtons and Kestertons, who both have lots of shooting to 
give away, and might be very useful to me.” Arguments which 
produced the desired effect. 

9 
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Why, unless he wanted them, Mr. Lisle should have invited 
his guests to the Court it was hard to say. Why they came on 
the contrary was patent to anyone with eyes in his or her head. 
For the Kestertons, the big folk of the place, went wherever it 
pleased Lady Julia, their heiress and only child, to take them, 
the smaller fry following humbly wherever it pleased the 

_Kestertons to go. Just now it so chanced that Lady Julia’s 
pleasure took her in the direction of Mr. Lisle, and Lady Julia 
was both clever and handsome, the very wife for a public man, 
and was getting to an age to render matrimony desirable. Now 
a man cannot thwart a lady in his own house, especially one 
who never has been thwarted in her life, and who would neither 
understand nor submit to such treatment fora moment. And 
so, if such a lady should elect to claim one’s time and monopolize 
one’s attention, what can one do but submit with as good grace 
as possible to the inevitable? This at all events was what 
Adrian did with so good a grace that it seemed doubtful whether 
any effort of submission were needed on his part at all. 

“T wonder whether Lisle means business this time?” Arnold 
‘was moved to ask his wife at the end of an evening spent by Lady 
Julia mainly ¢é¢e-d-zéte in the conservatory with her host ; “ looks 
uncommonly like it. He’s seen a lot of the Kestertons lately 
too. They’re all mixed up politically. And what do you think 
of the lady?” 

“How can I possibly have any opinion about her, considering 
I never saw her till this evening?” Esme’s voice was almost 
sharp. “She is good-looking,” an admission made with an 
effort, “and she seems to have plenty to say to Mr. Lisle, at 
all events.” 

Mrs. Blunt, let us confess, was but human after all. Besides 
to be quite candid, she was not at all favourably impressed with 
the damsel, who by common consent had latterly been assigned 
to Mr. Lisle. She thought her both self-satisfied and self- 
assertive, loud and forward in her manner to men, supercilious 
and lackadaisical towards women. But then Esme was feeling 
too thoroughly out of sorts to be able to form an impartial 
opinion. For the time she and Arnold seemed to have changed 
places. Whereas he in the best of spirits found praise for every- 
thing—company, food, wine, cigars—she felt dull, lonely, dis- 
satisfied, and if the term may be applied to so essentially sweet- 
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natured, amiable a woman, quite cross. The fact was she was 
out of her element amongst these smart folk. She looked at herself 
in the glass, so dingy, so insignificant, so shabby in her severely 
plain black dress, such a contrast to the other women resplendent 
in their silks and laces and jewels. No wonder no one cared to 
notice her. A lump of mortification came into. her throat, as 
she wished herself back in her own home. Poverty indeed must 
have changed her. Why,a year ago would she ever have thought 
twice either of her looks or the attention she received ? But then 
a year ago she still had everything she wanted; she had Dot— 
her darling—her treasure. Whereas now—she broke down, and 
cried until she fell asleep exhausted. 

During her stay at the Court Mrs. Blunt played into Lady 
Julia’s hands in a way which should have earned the gratitude 
of the Kestertons, as indeed it did. They showed their appre- 
ciation of her good offices by pronouncing her quite a nice little 
woman, and deciding to invite her and her husband to stay at 
the Castle for the next big Primrose League meeting. And 
Adrian, noticing the affability of these great ladies, congratulated 
himself on the success of his little scheme for drawing his friend 
out of her shell, and inducing her to mix once more with her 
fellow creatures. He also took credit to himself for the self- 
denying tact with which he had purposely refrained from exciting 
adverse comment on her by any marked seeking of her society, 
and had left her free to cultivate those women friends she so 
greatly needed. It was not till the last day of her stay that he 
happened to get a few words alone with her, and to learn by 
personal experience that, notwithstanding her manifold excel- 
lences, she was still a member of a sex proverbially uncertain 
and hard to please. 

“Congratulate me, Mrs. Blunt,” he said, coming into the 
library where she was reading, and sitting down with a sigh of 
satisfaction, “Pat me on the back. Say all manner of nice 
things to me.. I’m sure I deserve them richly. Haven't I done 
my duty nobly, and been bored to extinction ?” 

Esme did not appear to concur in this view of the case. 

“You have managed to conceal your sufferings with signal 
success,” she observed drily. 

He laughed. “Would you have had me yawn in the faces 
of my guests?” he asked lightly. 
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Whereupon, to his amazement, she took up a newspaper. 

“Pray yawn if you feel so disposed,” she said coldly. “I will 
go on with my reading so that you may do it unobserved and at 
your leisure.” 

He frowned, stared, got up to go, then thought better of it and 
sat down again. 

“ But this is absurd,” he said. “I won’t insult you by apolo- 
gising for my thoughtless speech, which you know cannot 
possibly apply in the least to you.” 

- “Why should I expect an exception to be specially made in 
my favour?” she retorted drily. She was telling herself either 
that Mr. Lisle was behaving unwarrantably in raising hopes he 
had no intention of fulfilling, or that he was showing scandalous 
disloyalty to the woman he intended to make his wife. 

“ Because,” he answered with some warmth, “ you don’t rank 
with the common herd, because you have allowed me to talk to 
you and interested yourself in my affairs, or feigned an interest 
at least if you felt none, so kindly as to lead me to imagine we 
were friends and that I might speak freely to you without 
picking and choosing my words, a mistake on my part it 
appears.” 

“We are friends, I hope,” she said, relenting somewhat at his 
evident annoyance. “Still that does not mean that others may not 
equally be your friends, and I have no warrant for dissociating 
myself from them, and therefore it is the poorest possible com- 
pliment to me to hear you speak slightingly of them.” 

He flushed and bit his lip. 

-“T am sorry you should think so badly of me,” he began 
stiffly. Then “Frankly, Mrs. Blunt, what are you driving at?” 
he asked abruptly. “Does all this mean that I have managed 
to offend you? If so, all I can say is that I have done so quite 
unintentionally, that I apologise humbly for my sins of com- 
mission or omission, whatever they may be, and that if you will 
tell me my fault, I will do my best to repair it. . . .” 

Esme drew back. She considered his language absurdly ex- 
aggerated. 

“Why make so much fuss over trifles ?” she said coldly, “and 
do not consider yourself answerable for your behaviour to me, I 
beg of you..... .” 

She broke off. Arnold had just put his head in at the door. 
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“Run you to ground at last, Lisle!” he cried out cheerfully. 
“ Are you aware that Lady Julia is rampaging about in search 
of you everywhere? She declares you promised to take her to 
the home farm, and that she has been waiting for you at least 
half-an-hour.” 

Mr. Lisle muttered something uncomplimentary towards his 
guest, which luckily passed unnoticed, and got up unwillingly. 

“Can’t you take her ?” he suggested. “ You can do showman 
as well as I.” 

But}Arnold laughed, and shook his head knowingly. 

“Not I! I haven’t the pluck to go and offer myself as a 
substitute, besides which, it would be no use, as I certainly 
shouldn’t be accepted.” 

“Would you care for a walk, Mrs. Blunt, that is, if you are not 
afraid of a littke mud?” Adrian then proposed, turning to Esme. 

But Mrs. Blunt shook her head and declined the tempting 


offer. Mr. Lisle must kindly excuse her. She preferred her 
book and her fireside. 


(To be continued.) 








The First Three Princesses of Wales. 
By CECIL LEIGH. 


JOAN, FIRST PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ALTHOUGH six hundred years have come and gone since the 
father of our first English Prince of Wales, and his faithful 
Queen Eleanor, reigned over Merrie England, there still linger, 
notwithstanding the practical spirit of the present age, some 
traces of the “halo of romance and chivalry” that once clustered 
so closely round their names. 

Historians now assert that the story, so familiar to us all, of 
Queen Eleanor sucking the poison from the wound inflicted 
upon her husband by the hand of an assassin, is a mere romantic 
fable. 

No doubt they are right, but still “we hope they are wrong,” 
. for we confess that we like to picture to ourselves the devoted 
wife kneeling by the sick bed of the Crusader Prince, heedless of 
danger and suffering to herself. 

It is one of the many glimpses of womanly devotion and 
courage that lights up for us the dark pages of war and blood- 
shed that constitute so much of the history of olden times. 

Some years later we again see the “faithful Queen” by her 
husband’s side in warfare, the Welsh having invaded England 
in consequence, so it is said, “of some ambiguous words of a 
prophecy of Merlin,” asserting that “a Prince born in Wales 
should be the acknowledged King of the whole British Island.” 
A war which ended in the death of Llewellyn, last native Prince 
of Wales, and shortly after this the reputed prophecy of Merlin 
was really fulfilled, but in a manner little dreamed of by the 
Welsh people. 

For when the chieftains of Wales implored the King to appoint 
them a prince “who was a native of their own country,” and 
whose native tongue was “neither French nor Saxon,” the astute 
monarch immediately promised to grant their request. The 
Welsh naturally expected that this promised prince must be a 
kinsman of their own royal line, and in their turn promised to 
“accept him as their Prince if his character was void of re- 
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proach,” upon which the King presented to them his baby son, 
saying that “he was just born, a native of their own country, 
that his character was unimpeached, that he could not speak a 
word of French or English, and that if they pleased, the first 
words he uttered should be Welsh.” 

We can imagine the astonishment and disgust of the warlike 
chieftains, but true to their promise, indeed there was nothing 
they could do but submit. They kissed the tiny hand of their 
new prince, and swore fealty to the infant who, but a few days 
before, had first seen the light in the then newly-built Castle of 
Carnarvon. 

The well-known motto of Ich Dien borne under the three 
feathers so familiar to us all as belonging to our Prince of Wales, 
is thought by some writers to have been adopted in connection 
with this episode. These assert that the King, on presenting his 
infant son to the assembled chieftains, exclaimed in Welsh 
“Eych Dyn,” which being literally translated means “This is 
your man,” though in the Welsh language it really signified 
“This is your countryman and King.” 

According to others the motto was only adopted in 1346 by 
the Black Prince after the battle of Cressy. The words “Ich 
Dien,” or “I serve,” being used, as the story runs, under the 
plume of feathers worn by the King of Bohemia in his helmet at 
that battle in which he served—and was slain—as a volunteer 
in the French Army. It is further stated that it was in 
veneration of his father, Edward III., that the Black Prince 
adopted this motto with the plume of feathers as his own, and 
which has ever since been borne by the heirs of the crown of 
England. 

The young Prince Edward of Carnarvon, so styled from the 
name of his birthplace, did not marry until he ascended the 
throne as Edward II. It was however his niece, the beautiful 
Joan, daughter of the unfortunate Edmund, Earl of Kent, who 
became our first Princess of Wales by her marriage with that 
other Edward, the darling of his people, the valiant and heroic 
Black Prince. 

In early youth a strong attachment sprang up between the 
young prince and his lovely kinswoman, who was four years 
older than himself. A love that on the part of the prince never 
seems to have wavered or faltered. 
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It is said that the great objection of his parents to this marriage 
was the flighty disposition of the fair Joan. However this may 
have been, the prince was firm in his determination that if he 
could not wed his cousin he would wed no other woman. 

The Countess Joan is described by contemporary writers to 
have been a woman of rare beauty and sparkling wit, with fine 
- eyes and luxuriant auburn hair; she was not, however, so 
faithful as her princely lover, for in her twenty-fifth year, de- 
spairing to gain the royal consent to her union with her cousin, 
she married Sir Thomas Holland, who was evidently a gentle- 
man of but small means, for we are told that he was granted for 
the better maintenance of his wife, a pension of a hundred marks. 

The bravery and beauty both of person and character of the 
Black Prince are too familiar to all readers to need much com- 
ment here. “Learned, elegant and brilliant,” is he described by 
one historian. “A mighty champion in the field, courteous to 
his foes ; true, faithful, and sincerely religious.” 

In the year following the battle of Poictiers, the fair Joan 
became a widow, and in the following year Princess of Wales. 

Though the King and Queen had withdrawn their opposition 
to the marriage of their heir with his beautiful cousin, only the 
Queen was present at the wedding, which took place with 
great magnificence on 10th October, 1361, at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and, strangely enough, since that day no other wedding 
was celebrated there until the 1oth of March, 1863, when our 
own Prince—Albert Edward of Wales—was united to the “Sea 
King’s daughter,” our own fair and beloved Princess. 

It was not only the nearness of kin between the Black Prince 
and his cousin that made the King dislike the union ; other im- 
pediments existed, for “the prince had formed a still stronger 
relationship with his cousin—according to the laws of the Roman 
Catholic Church—by becoming sponsor to her two boys, and 
holding them in his arms at the baptismal font, and, above all, 
the divorce of Joan from the Earl of Salisbury was not considered 
legal.” 

It must be remembered that Joan had only been “ contracted 
in her infancy” to the Earl of Salisbury, and that she obtained 
the divorce before her marriage to Sir Thomas Holland, who 
perhaps was not so particular about the legality of the deed that 
made the fair countess free to become his wife as was King 
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Edward. However, “all these impediments were legalised by a 
bull, obtained some years after the marriage.” 

Although the fair Joan was no longer in her first youth, and 
the mother of several children, a quaint old chronicler describes the 
bride of the heroic Prince as an “ incomparable paragon of beauty.” 

The first months of their married life were passed at Berk- 
hampstead Castle in Hertfordshire, and at the Prince’s mansion 
in London, which was situated on Fish Street Hill, near London 
Bridge. At the former place they were visited by both King 
Edward and Queen Phillipa, who went there to take leave 
of the Prince and Princess on their departure for Aquitaine, the 
King having invested his son with the Duchy of that place, and 
to which he departed with his bride in an evil hour. In the 
summer following their nuptials the Prince and Princess sailed 
for Bordeaux, with a splendid fleet and a brilliant retinue. 

The chroniclers of that time tell us much of the warm and 
deep affection of the princely couple, of their mutual happiness 
and of the glory and brilliancy of their court; but alas! these 
bright and happy days were all too soon brought to an end by 
the departure of the Prince for the war in Spain, from which he 
returned in broken health, and soon after, to add to their grief 
and trouble, their eldest son was taken from them by death. 

Almost immediately after this sad blow they returned to 
England with their second son, afterwards Richard II., who had 
been born to them during their sojourn in Bordeaux. After four 
years of pining, decay, and suffering, the Black Prince was laid 
low by that mightiest of all conquerors, Death—-and the fair Joan 
became once more a widow, and with her mourned a whole 
nation. 

In the cathedral of Canterbury, where in celebration of his 
marriage, the reward of his true and faithful love, he had founded 
a chapel, the Black Prince was laid to rest. 

The Princess survived her husband ten years, but though she 
saw her son seated on the throne and was herself beloved and 
revered by the whole people—a love and reverence given, not 
only for the sake and in memory of the departed Prince, but for 
her own gentle nature and kindly deeds—the last years of her 
life were full of trouble, much of which was caused by the ill- 
conduct of one of her sons by her first husband, and much 
from the miseries and dissensions which befell her country. 
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Not by the side of the heroic prince, the beloved both of her 
youth and later years, but in the little northern country church 
of Stamford, beside the remains of Sir Thomas Holland, was 
laid to rest—and this by her own request—the beautiful Lady 
Joan, Princess of Wales. 


ANNE—SECOND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE second of our English Princesses of Wales was Anne, the 
younger daughter of Richard Nevill, heir to the vast inheritance 
of the Montagues, Earls of Salisbury and also Earl of Warwick, 
in virtue of his wife Anne Beauchamp, who was Countess of 
Warwick in her own right. Famous in history and romance as 
the “King Maker,” the last, and it might with truth be added 
the most powerful of the Barons, Warwick, set up kings and put 
them down again—as if they had been mere puppets in his 
hands. One thing, however, was denied to the mighty Earl, he 
had no male heir to inherit his wealth and greatness, his family 

‘consisting of only two daughters—Lady Isabel, afterwards wife 
to “false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,” and Lady Anne, who was 
born at Warwick Castle in the year 1454. The elder daughter 
is described as “ very handsome,” while the younger is spoken of 
as “the better woman of the two,” though in what sense the 
word better is used we know not. 

His castle of Middleham in Yorkshire seems to have been the 
favourite residence of the mighty Earl, when he was able to leave 
Calais, over which place he held the post of Governor, to reside 
in England, and it was during one of these visits to Middleham 
that the young Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was placed under 
his guardianship, and formed, as it is affirmed, a strong affection 
for his cousin, the Lady Anne. 

As Richard was but fourteen and Anne only twelve at that 
time, the youthful duke must have been as precocious in his love 
affairs as he was in other matters, if we are to believe the account 
of Rous, a contemporary chronicler, who, writing of the birth of 
the future king, tells us that “he came into the world with 
teeth, and a head of hair reaching to his shoulders.” 

It is somewhat the fashion nowadays to speak of Richard III. 
as a much abused and calumniated man; the words that 
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Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Gloucester in the play]that 
bears his name :— 


‘‘ J, that am rudely stamped, 

I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deformed, unfinished, 

Scarce half made-up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them’’— 
are undoubtedly a great exaggeration, are merely the outcome 
of that licence allowed to all poets and which, we must confess, 
ardent admirers as we are of that greatest of writers, Shakes- 
peare, certainly strained to the utmost, when treating of historical 
matters, but with every allowance for this exaggeration, there 
can be no doubt that Richard of Gloucester was crooked in 
figure, for Rous, who knew him well and, as one historian tells us, 
“delineated him,” not only “with the pen, but with the pencil,” 
describes him as “ small of stature, with a short face and unequal 
shoulders, the right being higher than the left,” and there can be 
no doubt, judging him by his own deeds, that Richard was, if not 
very deformed in figure, decidedly crooked in character and 
actions. 

Warwick was ambitious not only for himself, but for his 
daughters. After he had removed Henry from the throne he 
placed there his own cousin, Edward, son of the Duke of York 
with the evident intention that it was to be shared by his elder 
daughter Isabel, but Edward, instead of complying with these 
views followed his own inclinations and married the pretty 
widow of John Gray, Elizabeth Woodville. 

In fierce wrath at this marriage, Warwick formed an alliance 
with George, Duke of Clarence, a younger brother of the 
King’s, and bestowed upon him the hand of the handsome and 
well-endowed Isabel, and the marriage took place at Calais, but 
not until the Duke of Clarence had sworn on the sacrament, 
“Ever to keep part and promise with the Earl,” his father-in-law. 
Shortly after this Warwick and his Countess, with the newly- 
wedded pair and the Lady Anne, returned to England, where 
Warwick and his son-in-law raised the banner of insurrection 
against the very king whom he had raised to the throne, but 
being defeated at the battle of Edgecote, they made good their 
escape to Dartmouth and took refuge on board the fleet of which 
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Warwick was still master. After terrible suffering they arrived safe 
at Dieppe, and from there “journeyed across France to Amboise, 
where they were graciously received by Louis XI. and that 
treaty was finally completed which made Anne the wife of 
Edward, Prince of Wales and heir to the house of Lancaster.” 
It seems almost incredible that the Earl should even think of 
- proposing a marriage between his daughter and the son of a 
man whom he had deprived of his throne, of the woman on 
whom he had entailed such bitter poverty and humiliation, such 
terrible suffering and peril, but Warwick seems to have had but 
little delicacy and fewer scruples where his ambition was con- 
cerned. 

When the King of France made this proposal, for no one but 
he would venture to make it to the brave and unfortunate 
Margaret, she refused it with ineffable disdain, though at last 
she yielded her consent, by the advice of her counsellors, and in 
the hope of thus regaining the kingdom for her husband and son. 
As Warwick had promised that “ for the time to come,” he would 
be “as much the foe” of King Edward “ as he formerly had been 
his friend and maker.” 

According to some of the French chroniclers the young 
Prince of Wales was both handsome and accomplished and “ very 
desirous of becoming the husband of Anne Neville, whom he 
had seen in Paris some time before,” while another authority 
asserts that the marriage was “one of ardent love on both 
sides.” 

Before the marriage took place, however, Warwick “swore 
upon the cross that wzthout change he would hold to the party 
of King Henry, and be a true and faithful servant” of not only 
the King, but also of the Queen and the Prince, their son. The 
wedding of the youthful couple—the bride was only in her seven- 
teenth, the bridegroom in his nineteenth year, took place at 
Angers, in August, 1470. 

A few days later Warwick and Clarence, for the second time, 
invaded England, landing at- Dartmouth, from which place they 
had but a short time before fled in peril of their lives. In a few 
days Warwick found himself at the head of sixty thousand men. 
Edward fled to Holland, and a fortnight later Henry was taken 
from the Tower and “ brought home with great reverence and 
rejoicing to his palace at Westminster.” 
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The March following their marriage the young Prince and 
Princess of Wales set sail for England, but their passage was 
delayed by contrary winds, and it was only after a journey of 
sixteen days that they landed, on Easter Eve, at Weymouth. 
While the weary travellers were keeping their Easter festival at 
the Abbey of Cerne, their cause was receiving its death blow, 
for on that day the fatal battle of Barnet was fought. The 
mighty Warwick was slain and King Henry was once more a 
prisoner. On hearing these evil tidings the young Prince and 
Princess, and with them the unhappy Queen Margaret, fled to 
the sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey. Unfortunately the Prince of 
Wales was persuaded by those still faithful to the cause of the 
Red Rose, to renew the conflict, and a fortnight later the gallant 
young bridegroom fell, fighting bravely, at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, May 4th, 1471, leaving the gentle Anne, the bride of scarce 
nine short months, a widow. 

Poor, ill-fated Princess, a child in years, but a woman in sorrow, 
orphaned and a captive! 

Numerous and contradictory accounts have been given as to 
the exact manner and date of the death of the young Prince. 
Some assert that he did not fall in battle, but was taken prisoner 
and brought before King Edward, and was slain in his presence 
by the Duke of Gloucester and other nobles, while others assert 
that Gloucester, out of respect for his cousin Anne, whom he still 
regarded with affection, “was the only person present who 
did not draw his sword on the royal prisoner.” However, all 
authorities agree in saying that he was buried the day after the 
battle, “under the central tower” of the Abbey of Tewkesbury. 

Almost immediately after the death of the young Edward, 
Prince of Wales, Richard petitioned the King for the hand of 
the newly-widowed Princess, but Anne had disappeared, and 
for two years Richard sought her in vain, for the Duke of 
Clarence, under the pretence of protecting his sister-in-law, had 
hidden Anne away, being anxious to keep for himself the whole 
property of Salisbury and Warwick, that at the death of the 
great Earl, had become the joint inheritance of his daughters. 
And this Clarence well knew would be impossible if Gloucester 
carried out his avowed intention of marrying Anne. 

That the Princess assisted Clarence in his efforts to conceal 
her from her unwelcome suitor is proved by the fact that instead 
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of taking refuge openly, and as befitted her rank, in a convent or 
holy place of sanctuary, she hid herself in the disguise of a kitchen 
maid, and in this guise was found by Richard, in a mean house 
in London, who at once carried her off to the sanctuary of St. 
Martin’s, from which place she was removed to the care of her 
uncle the Archbishop of York, and in the course of the year 
was married at Westminster to the persevering Richard. 

These facts entirely prove that the widowed Princess was no 
ready or willing bride, and the incidents so familiar to us all, as re- 
lated by Shakespeare, of Anne attending as mourner the bier of her 
murdered father-in-law, and her ready acceptance of Richard, 
are mere fables. 

His claim to the property of the Earl of Warwick, and the 
dispute between the two brothers, waged hotly for some years, 
and was then only put an end to by Parliament deciding that 
the whole of Warwick’s property was to be equally divided by 
the two royal brothers, and that the Countess of Warwick was 
no more to be considered in the award of her inheritance, than 
if she were dead. 

‘Strange justice this to the lady who was by right of birth sole 
mistress of the Warwick estates. 

The year following her marriage with Richard, a son was born 
to Anne, who was named Edward, and who some years later was 
created Prince of Wales. 

In June, 1483, during the minority of his nephew, Richard was 
offered and accepted that nephew’s crown. 

On hearing this news Anne hastened with her little son from 
Middleham Castle to London, arriving in time to share her 
husband’s coronation, which took place at Westminster with 
great splendour, 

But sorrow was following fast upon the heels of all this royal 
show and glitter. The spring following their coronation, an in- 
surrection headed by Buckingham, broke out after the murder 
of the Princes in the Tower, and Richard, accompanied by 
Anne, left Edward at Middleham and hastened south, but they 
were fated never to see this son they both so fondly loved. The 
child was taken ill and died after a very short illness. 

Poor Anne of Warwick never recovered from this last blow, 
and her last year was further saddened by the knowledge that 
Richard had grown so weary of her, that it was her fast-declining 
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health alone that prevented him getting a divorce from her, and 
rumours of her “ speedy death” were spoken of so openly, that 
they actually reached the ears of the poor unhappy Queen who, 
in dread of a sudden and violent death, rushed in agony to her 
husband and asked with piteous sobs, “What she had done to 
deserve death ?” 

Richard, with smiles and fair words, soothed and bid her “ be 
of good cheer, for in sooth she had no other cause.” 

Report also had it, that Richard was impatient for Anne’s 
death, as he intended to take for his second wife his niece 
Elizabeth of York. 

Within a year of the death of her son the broken-hearted 
Anne of Warwick breathed her last and was laid to rest with 
much pomp and magnificence in Westminster, but no memorial 
marks the resting place of the unhappy daughter of the proud 
and ambitious King-maker. 


KATHARINE—THIRD PRINCESS OF WALES. 


WHEN Spain was in the full tide of her victorious campaign 
against the Moors, there was born to the renowned Isabella, 
Queen of Castille and her consort Ferdinand, King of Aragon, 
during a temporary sojourn at the Holy City of Alcala, a 
daughter who was named Catalina, though better known to 
history as Katharine of Aragon, third English Princess of Wales, 
and afterwards first Queen of that royal Bluebeard, Henry 
VIII. 

The infancy of the little Katharine was passed amid the din 
and turmoil of camp life, her parents being lodged with the army 
that for so many years beleaguered the beautiful Granada, that 
strong and magnificent capital of the Moorish Empire in Spain, 
a life this that was not unknown to danger for our future Queen, 
for we are told how, in one particular instance, during a desperate 
sally of the besieged, the pavilion of the Queen was set on fire, 
and that it was only with great difficulty the children were 
rescued from the flames, 

When Katharine was four years old beautiful Granada fell 
into the hands of the conquering Ferdinand, and we read that 
the little Catalina accompanied her parents in their triumphal 
entry into the conquered town ; from that time her home was to 
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be no longer in camps, but in that most famous and exquisite 
of palaces the Alhambra. 

Here under the sunny southern skies and amidst the fair groves 
of orange and myrtle, where fountains played and pomegranates 
ripened, the childhood of Katharine was passed. 

According to Erasmus, the little Catalina was “imbued with 
learning from her infant years.” It is certain that she could 
both read and write Latin in her youth, for when in the year 
1497, when she was but twelve years old, she was betrothed to 
the youthful heir of the English crown, the little Princess and 
her fiancé corresponded with one another in Latin. Probably, 
however, these letters, which were couched in most affectionate 
terms, were written, or corrected by some of the many tutors 
and governesses who superintended the education of the youthful 
pair. 

The following extract from a letter that was written by the 
young Arthur, Prince of Wales, is interesting as a specimen of 
a royal love letter of the fifteenth century, and it touches us 
with a feeling of sadness when we remember how short-lived 

*was the joy to which he looked forward with so much eagerness. 

The letter is dated from Ludlow Castle, 1499, and is 

addressed : 


“To the most illustrious and excellent Princess the Lady 
Katharine, Princess of Wales, Duchess of Cornwall, and my 
most entirely beloved spouse. 

“T have read the sweet letters of your highness lately given 
to me,” writes the Prince in Latin, “from which I easily per- 
ceived your most entire love to me. Truly those letters traced 
by your own hand, have so delighted me, and made me so 
cheerful and proud, that I fancied I beheld your highness, and 
conversed with and embraced my dearest wife. I cannot tell 
you what an earnest desire I feel to see your highness, and how 
vexatious to me is this procrastination about your coming.” 


Fancy a schoolboy of thirteen, for that was the age of the 
youthful scribe at this time, he being ten months younger than 
his “ entirely beloved spouse,” writing such a letter as the above 
nowadays, and yet quaint and old-fashioned as it reads, there 
is a certain boyish ring about it, that makes one fancy that it 
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could not have been written altogether from the dictation of a 
tutor. 

Not until two years later, however, did the fair-haired 
young daughter of Spain leave her beautiful Southern home for 
England. Katharine embarked at Corunna, but contrary winds 
soon drove her back and “occasioned so great illness” to the 
Princess, that she was unable to start again for some weeks. 
When she was sufficiently recovered to travel the weather was 
fortunately more favourable, and the fair bride made a good 
voyage to Plymouth, where she was welcomed to her new 
country with “much feasting and rejoicing.” By easy stages 
the Princess journeyed towards London with her Spanish 
retinue, among whom both an archbishop and bishop were 
numbered, and with them were a large number of English 
nobles whom King Henry had specially appointed to attend 
the young Spanish Infanta. 

At Dogmersfield in Hants she was met by the king and the 
young bridegroom Arthur, Prince of Wales. An incident that 
occurred on this occasion amusingly shows the ceremonious but 
etiquette-loving nature of the Spaniards. On the royal party 
nearing Dogmersfield, they were met by a group of Spanish 
cavaliers, who solemnly forbade the bridegroom and his father 
to enter the presence of the Princess, for according to the 
fashion of their country, the bride was not to be looked upon 
by her betrothed until they met at the altar. Indeed, it would 
seem as if this punctilious ceremony were to be observed by the 
father as well as by the bridegroom, for the king, after a few 
minutes’ surprised hesitation, called those nobles in his train 
who were of his privy council, round him, and laid this matter 
before them. Heedless of the heavy rain that was falling and 
the chill and rawness of a wet November day, the council con- 
sulted together, arriving at the opinion that as the Spanish 
Princess “was now in the heart of this realm, of which King 
Henry was master, he might look at her if he liked.” 

And the King did so like, for leaving the bridegroom behind 
him, to wait with what patience he had, he hurried forward— 
but the Spaniards still made a fight for the observance of their 
country’s fashion, and the King’s entrance to the Princess’s room 
was barred by “an archbishop, a bishop and a count,” with the 
intelligence that “the Princess had retired to her chamber.” 

10 
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But both the wrath and curiosity of the Tudor king were 
aroused by these excuses, and he protested that he “ meant to 
see and speak with her,” even “if she were in her bed,” which 
was actually the case, but so determined was Henry that the 
Princess was permitted or obliged to rise, dress herself and 
give the King an audience, though neither of them could address 
the other except by signs and through an interpreter. Not 
only once, but thrice did the King and his future daughter-in-law 
meet that evening, for when the Prince of Wales arrived, the 
king presented the youthful couple to one another and made 
them “pledge their troth in person.” This done His Majesty 
withdrew to supper, and again after that meal was ended, he 
and his son “most courteously visited the Infanta in her own 
chamber.” The King evidently was determined to show the 
Spanish magnates that he both could and would do what he 
pleased in his own country. The next day Katharine continued 
her journey towards London which, after a sojourn of some 
days at the palace of Kennington near Lambeth, she entered in 
great state, riding on a mule, beside her, attired “all in black 
‘rode her governess, behind her came four Spanish ladies, who 
were also on mules, which were each led by an English damsel,” 
riding on a palfrey and dressed in cloth of gold. 

On the Sunday following her entrance into London Katharine 
and Arthur were married in St. Paul’s, the youthful bridegroom 
being attired in white satin, the bride in a white hooped gown, 
and a veil of white silk, “bordered with gold and pearl and 
precious stones.” 

After the wedding there followed some weeks of gaiety, feasts, 
and tournaments, after which, in the early spring, the marriage 
having taken place on the 14th November, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales set off for Ludlow Castle in Shropshire. The 
journey was made on horseback, the Princess “riding on a 
pillion behind her master of horse.” 

At Ludlow the young couple kept their court—loving and 
beloved. The young Prince was devoted to his fair young 
bride and treated her with the chivalrous courtesy worthy of his 
namesake, “ the gentle and blameless King Arthur.” 

But the wedded life of this third Princess of Wales was to be 
of even shorter duration than was that of her predecessor Anne, 
for ere Katharine had been a wife five months, Prince Arthur 
died, not having yet completed his sixteenth year. 
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The years that followed her husband’s death were sad and 
trying to the poor little widow. As only half her marriage 
portion had been paid King Henry determined to keep his 
daughter-in-law as a sort of hostage for the remainder due, but 
the Spanish sovereigns objected to pay this further sum, so the 
King proposed a marriage between the widowed Princess and 
his only other son Prince Henry, who was nearly five years 
younger than his sister-in-law. 

To this marriage the parents of Katharine agreed, when a 
dispensation should be received from the Pope. 

Little more than two years after the death of Arthur, 
Katharine was betrothed to his brother, Prince Henry, and the 
Princess of Wales left her dull palace at Croydon and once more 
appeared at court and tasted of its pleasures and gaieties, but 
the following year brought another change to the Princess—for 
some reason the King became as averse to the fulfilment of the 
marriage as he had before been anxious for it, and poor 
Katharine returned to her lonely life at Croydon. 

Poor and alone, the years that followed were full of sorrow to 
the Princess. Her own mother had died in Spain, her mother- 
in-law, the good Queen Elizabeth dead also, Katharine had not 
a friend to whom she could turn for help and advice. Her 
Spanish ladies, six in number, continued with her, but so poor 
was Katharine, that not one of them were paid any of their fees. 
She complains to her father, who seems to have done nothing 
for her—“ Since I came to England I have not had a single 
maravedi, except a certain sum which was given me for food 

that which troubles me most is to see my servants and 
maidens so at a loss that they have not wherewith to get 
clothes,” 

This was the treatment received by a foreign Princess, widow 
of one Prince of Wales and betrothed to another, in our 
country in the good old times, but notwithstanding this evil 
treatment, Katharine was determined to remain in England, for 
she truly loved Prince Henry, and felt sure that she was beloved 
by him. And in this her woman’s heart told her nothing but 
the truth, for when Katharine had been a widow seven years 
Henry VII. died, and the June following Katharine became 
the wife of Henry VIII. and in the same month was crowned 
Queen of England. 

10* 
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For many years Katharine’s married life was happy, but when 
the beauty which had won the heart of Henry, began to fade, 
he grew weary of his “haughty Kate,” as he once fondly and 
proudly loved to call her, and with a pitiful pretence of acting 
for conscience sake, divorced the mother of his child—the wife 
who for twenty years had been faithful, loyal and forgiving. 

Surely never were words more pitiful and humble than those 
which Katharine addressed to her faithless lord, as she knelt 
before him in the presence of the court, who had assembled to 
decide the divorce. 

“Take of me some pity and compassion, for I am a poor 
stranger, born out of your dominions . .. . I flee to 
you as to the head of justice within your realm! I take God 
and all the world to witness, that I have been a true, humble 
and obedient wife, ever conformable to your will and pleasure. 

It is a wonder to me to hear what new inventions are 
brought up against me, who never meant aught but honestly.” 

To this piteous appeal and prayer for justice Henry, after his 
_ Queen had left the court, lamented “that his conscience should 
urge the divorce of such a Queen, who had ever been a devoted 
wife, full of all gentleness and virtue.” . 

But all her entreaties, like all her love and devotion, failed to 
win her justice. The decree declaring Katharine was not the 
King’s wife was delivered, and in future she was to be styled 
as before her marriage to Henry—Princess of Wales. 

Not satisfied with this indignity and injustice towards his 
Queen the further cruelty of taking from her her only surviving 
child was done, and never again—not even when near her death 
she entreated to be allowed to see her child once more—were 
the mother and daughter permitted to meet. But even this last 
act of cruelty was forgiven by Katharine. 

In a letter of farewell dictated on her deathbed, to the man 
she still styled “ my lord and dear husband,” are the words: 


“For my part I pardon you all—yea, I do wish and devoutly 
pray God that he will also pardon you.” 


Katharine died at Kimbolton and was buried, not as she ex- 
pressly desired in her will, “in a convent of Observant Friars,” 
but by order of the King, in the Cathedral of Peterborough. 





H Bitter LErpiation. 


By A. M. JUDD. 


“ EARTH to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” the solemn words 
were uttered as the clods fell with a dull thud on the coffin that 
had just been lowered into its last resting place, and a man who 
was standing by the side of the grave turned his face away with 
a convulsive shudder, as though the quiet inmate of the coffin 
could feel the blows of the earth that was rattled uncere- 
moniously on the lid. 

“ How he do take on, to be sure,” said a common, but good- 
natured-looking woman, who formed one of the small group 
around the grave. “He were devoted to him, and what he’ll do 
now, I can’t tell. His own mother couldn’t have nursed him 
with greater tenderness, and he that helpless, poor chap.” 

This somewhat involved sentence seemed to be perfectly clear 
to the woman’s companions. 

“ He were just that, helpless as a babby, poor fellow, for nigh 
a year, and must have cost Joe Mason a lot of his salary for © 
doctors and dainties, and he’d no call neither, he were not to 
blame in the least for the accident,” said another. 

The man called Joe Mason moved a little away from the 
group, as though the snatches of conversation that reached his 
ears galled him. 

He was a striking contrast to the majority of his companions, 
who were of the ordinary type to be found in a travelling circus 
company. Tall and finely formed, with an athletic frame and 
handsome face, he seemed to be of a different rank from those 
with whom he associated. Indeed, he was often called “Gentle- 
man Joe” by the other members of the company, though they 
knew nothing as to his original station or rank in life. From the 
time he joined the troupe, some five years before, he had never 
opened his lips about his past life. They even did not know 
whether the name he was known by was his own or an assumed 
one. They could tell he was different from themselves, but that 
was all. 

When first he came there had been many conjectures as to 
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who he was and where he had come from, but he never satisfied 
any of them, and they had long ago found out that the only 
thing to do with Gentleman Joe was to leave him to his own 
devices. 

He was a daring rider, he would mount the most vicious 
brute and master it, he had no fear, and animals that no one else 
could ride had to own him master. 

He seemed utterly careless about risking his own life, and 
only laughed when anyone warned him of the danger he ran. 
“The horse is not born that could kill 2e,” he would say, adding 
as an afterthought, “unless I permitted it to do so, and there is 
not much likelihood of that.” : 

Proud and cold, Joe Mason made no friends among the troupe ; 
though he was polite to them all, he never drank or smoked with 
the men, or flirted with the women, though there were two or 
three among the latter who showed very plainly their preference 
for him, and would have been proud to have had so handsome a 
cavalier. 

But their wiles fell harmless, their witcheries had no effect upon 
‘Joe Mason, and they had to content themselves with less aristo- 
cratic sweethearts. 

So it came to be thought that the daring rider was minus the 
possession of one essential particular in his anatomy—a heart. 
Yet the persons who thought so were wrong, for all his icy ex- 
terior, Joe Mason had a heart, and one that beat in response to 
very varied passions. Love, rage, jealousy, hate, all in turn 
had been felt by this outwardly seeming non-impressionable man, 
and they had left their mark upon his life. 

Just a year before this story opens there had been a terrible 
accident at Jewel’s circus, when a young man named Ralph 
Hargreaves had been frightfully, and, as it eventually turned out, 
fatally injured. 

Then it was that Joe Mason had astonished everybody by 
acting as he did, He had never, as it appeared, before that taken 
more than a casual notice of Ralph Hargreaves, but now he 
constituted himself nurse and guardian in one. Poor Hargreaves 
was dreadfully shattered, and his spine was injured; he would 
never ride a horse again. 

Jewel, the proprietor of the circus, was not a hard man, but he 
could not afford to pay a member of his troupe for nothing ; as it 
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was, he could only just make the two ends meet, and, but for 
Mason, Hargreaves would have been left behind in the work- 
house infirmary. But Joe had his way and Ralph remained 
with the troupe, under his care. 

Hargreaves was of a hopeful nature. He did not believe his 
injuries were fatal, and often talked of the time when he should 
be well and strong again, and making money enough to realize 
the dearest wish of his heart and marry pretty Mina Jewel, the 
eldest daughter of the proprietor of the circus. 

Mina was very pretty, and a good girl, too. She used to per- 
form acts on a bare-backed horse, jumping through hoops and 
over flags held by the clowns and ring men, but though she 
appeared in the shortest and stiffest of muslin petticoats, she was 
a modest girl withal, and no one ever heard a coarse word from 
her lips or had breathed a syllable against her fair fame. She 
had been as it were born in the sawdust and from her earliest 
infancy had been accustomed to the glare and sounds of the ring. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that all the young men of the 
troupe, and, for the matter of that, some of the old ones too, were 
in love with pretty Mina; but though she had a smile for them 
all, there was not one of them who could honestly declare that he 
was preferred above his fellows. 

But this was somewhat altered after Ralph Hargreaves met 
with his accident. With a true woman’s tender pity, Mina tried 
to soothe his pain. She would read to him and bring him 
flowers, which attentions made the poor invalid’s eyes brighten 
and set him thinking and longing for the time when he could 
ask her to share his lot. 

I said that a// the young men of the troupe were in love with 
Mina ; there was, however, apparently an exception. Gentleman 
Joe never made any attempt to win her regard. He was not of 
the number of those who laid offerings at her feet. He was 
polite to her when his duties brought him in contact with her, as 
he was polite to the other female members of the circus, but he 
never placed himself in her way or sought her society as the 
others did. 

And yet little Mina, though she scarcely acknowledged it to 
herself, felt strangely attracted towards the stern, cold man, of 
nearly double her age. She was only a child when he joined 
her father’s troupe, yet she instinctively went to him, in spite of 
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his somewhat repellent manner, when in some childish scrape or 
trouble, and though outwardly cold he never repulsed her. 

But as she grew to womanhood she became shyer in her 
manner towards him, and did not go to him with her troubles as 
she had in her childish days. 

He took no notice one way or the other, but went about his 
duties in his usual cold fashion. 

Apparently it did not matter to him whether Mina gave or 
withheld her confidence, she was no more to him than any other 
female member of the troupe. 

Then Ralph Hargreaves joined, and at once singled out Mina 
as the object of his adoring attentions. 

Mina laughed at him and gave him no opportunity for 
declaring his passion, but being young she could not be quite 
insensible to such marked adoration from a_ good - looking 
specimen of the opposite sex, and occasionally relenting some- 
what after having administered a severe rebuff, she was kinder in 
her manner towards him, and the young man would be raised 
from the depths of despair to the heights of bliss. 

It was somewhat odd that Joe Mason, outwardly so unob- 
servant, should see so keenly the apparently good understanding 
on which Ralph Hargreaves and Mina Jewel were. It was 
nothing to him, as he told himself savagely over and over again ; 
if the girl had the bad taste to fancy that popinjay, what possible 
interest could it have for him? Yet he ground his teeth as he 
furtively watched them and once, when Ralph attempted to put 
his arm round Mina’s waist, he rapped out a furious oath and 
walked headlong away from the spot as one possessed. 

Had he only waited an instant longer he would have seen 
Mina indignantly wrest herself free and bestow upon Ralph such 
an angry rebuke as instantly to bring him to his senses, and 
make him most humbly apologise for the liberty he had dared 
to take. 

But Joe did not see this, and striding away with a fierce, 
muttered imprecation, he mounted one of the most unmanageable 
horses in the stable and went across country at a pace which 
would have ended in disaster for most riders, but which seemed 
to agree with both him and his mount, as the pair returned in an 
equable frame of mind, if one was to judge by their calm 
bearing. 
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Joe Mason was the only man that Jewel would allow to 
mount any horse he chose. He was a past master in the art of 
equitation, and several of the other members of the troupe were 
decidedly jealous of his superiority over themselves in that 
respect, though they had nothing to complain of with regard to 
his success with the fair sex. 

He might have been a marble statue for all the notice he took 
of women. 

Love and Love’s ways seemed to be a sealed book to him. 

So does the world judge from outward appearances. 

Who would have thought that that icy, indifferent exterior 
concealed a very whirlpool of passion ?—a lava stream of love, 
hate, jealousy, and a mad, wild desire for revenge—that was 
hurrying the man on to inevitable destruction ? 

Yet so it was, and the torch that fired the flame had been 
kindled by the light from Mina’s blue eyes. 

No one knew this, however, least of all the girl to whom the 
mischief was due. 

She never dreamed that Mason regarded her in any other 
light than that of a friend, and if sometimes she half sighed to 
, think that Ralph showed all the devotion and Joe none, she 
' loyally tried to prevent herself wishing that their positions 
might be reversed. 

But a young girl’s thoughts are errant things; she could not 
help longing, even while she blushed at the thought, that Joe 
Mason would address such impassioned words to her, and look 
into her eyes, with the love-light shining in his own. 

Poor Ralph, his honest affection touched her not one whit, 
while she sighed for that which was apparently out of her 
reach, 

It was the moth and the star over again. 

Then came Hargreaves’ terrible accident, and a flood of tender 
pity came over Mina as she saw his shattered frame, and she 
tried everything in her’ power to assuage his pain, thereby 
increasing, if that might be, the love he bore her. 

She knew, though Ralph did not, how futile were his hopes of 
once more being strong and well, and able to provide a home to 
offer her. 

The doctors had said, even should he live, of which they had 
but faint hope, he would be crippled for life; the spine being 
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injured he would never walk again, but she had not the heart to 
tell him this, or the fact that her love could never be his. 

So he lay, weaving bright romances for the future, while each 
day wafted him nearer to the Unseen, and the Angel of Death 
hovered near ready to strike. 

Then it was that Mina marvelled at the conduct of Joe 
Mason, conduct which made him more than ever a hero in her 
eyes. No woman could have been gentler with the invalid than 
he was. No trouble was too much for him to take on Ralph's 
behalf. He denied himself that he might get luxuries for the 
sick man. He sat up with him night after night, trying to 
assuage the terrible paroxysms of pain which racked his 
shattered frame. At his own expense he brought a celebrated 
physician to see him, and when the great man’s verdict was that 
all was hopeless, no human power could save Ralph Hargreaves’ 
life, he reeled and seemed as though he were about to faint and 
only by a strong effort recovered himself. 

No heart? 

Why, Joe Mason showed that he was possessed of almost too 
‘ much. 

It was the wonderment of the whole circus. 

In the parlance of those about him, “ Why should he ‘take 
on so’ about one who was neither kith nor kin to him? What 
‘call’ had he to do it? It was the fortune of war, Ralph 
Hargreaves’ fate might be his own any day.” 

So they wondered, but little Mina set him up on.a pedestal in 
her heart. He was her Bayard, the knight sans peur et sans 
veproche. 


CHAPTER II. 


AND now they were all grouped round the grave of poor Ralph 
Hargreaves, who was thus cut down in the prime of his youthful 
manhood. 

The burial ceremony was over, the clergyman had hastened 
away to another funeral, most of the members of the circus had 
moved off; though Death was in their midst, life’s daily duties 
had to be performed as usual; yet still Joe Mason lingered by 
the grave of the comrade to whom he had been so devoted a 
friend. 
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There was a look of stony despair upon his face as he watched 
the grave-digger leisurely filling in the earth. It seemed as 
though he could not tear himself away from the spot which held 
the remains of Ralph Hargreaves. 

Suddenly he started violently, as a soft voice fell upon his ear. 

“You here still, Miss Jewel ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “the others have gone, but I waited for 
you.” 

“It is very kind,” he said mechanically. 

“Will you not come home, Mr. Mason?” the girl asked 
timidly. “You can do no more good now. You—you have 
been so kind, so very good to poor Ralph.” 

“ Kind, good?” he echoed, with a dreary laugh. “You little 
know what you are saying.” 

“ But you were, everybody says so,” she persisted. 

“ And of course ‘ everybody’ must be right,” he said bitterly. 

“Mr. Mason,” she said gently, “ poor Ralph’s death has upset 
you, and——” 

“Child,” he interrupted her almost fiercely, “if I had ten lives, 
I would give them all if only Ralph Hargreaves might be 
restored to life sound and well as he was on the morning of that 
fatal day.” 

“TI never thought you cared for him so much before—before 
the accident.” 

He turned suddenly as if he had been struck. 

“ Nor did I,” he said. “I—I think I almost hated him.” 

“Mr. Mason !” in surprise. 

“Yes, I——what need to speak of that?” he interrupted 
himself, to say more quietly, “but when it happened 1 would 
have done anything if only I could have restored him to you.” 

“To me?” opening wide those blue eyes of hers in 
astonishment. 

“Yes ; did you not love him?” 

Mina turned away without answering, a slight blush rising to 
her face. 

“You loved him?” the man said wildly, coming after her, and 
laying a detaining hand upon her arm. 

“No,” she said. Then, shyly, “I liked Ralph Hargreaves, but 
I tlever loved him.” 

“My God!” It was like the cry of a creature in direst agony, 
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and Joe Mason reeled back, clutching at a tombstone for 
support. 

“What is it?” Mina exclaimed in alarm. “ You are ill; let 
me help you home.” 

“No, no,” he cried, waving her off. “Donottouchme. That 
is,” he added, recovering himself by a desperate effort, “you are 
very kind, but I am quite well now.” 

Mina looked at him doubtfully, but did not offer to go near 
him again. 

After a moment or two, Mason said, “I thought you loved 
him. I know he loved you, and the dearest wish of his heart 
‘was to marry you.” 

“ Yes, he loved me, and after the accident I had not the heart 
to undeceive him, he seemed so happy when I was near, but had 
he never been injured 7 

“Well?” as she paused for a moment. 

“T should never have married him.” 

“You love someone else? ” 

Again the soft colour flew to her face, but she said gently: 
“ You have no right to ask me that, Mr. Mason.” 

“T have not the slightest right. Forgive me, child, but, who- 
ever it is, I hope he will prove worthy of you.” 

Mina did not answer, and together they left the cemetery, the 
girl remarking that the man walked heavily, as though he had 
aged suddenly. 

Joe Mason did not perform that evening in the circus ; another 
item was put on the bill instead of his daring act on the “ wild, 
untamed steed,” as the programme always had it, nor for several 
nights after were the audience gratified by a sight of “ Signor 
Mazzoni’s” world-famed equestrianism. 

Jewel, who knew what a valuable member of the troupe he 
was, said nothing about such unwonted idleness on his part. 

There was some strange, indefinable change about the man, that 
all who were in the habit of coming in contact with him felt. 
He had never been communicative .or sociable, but now no one 
dared to break into his solitude when in this mood. 

There were nights when he sat up writing as if for dear life. 
His companions opined that he must be writing a novel, and 
they were certain that it would be one that would make a Stir 
in the world ; he was clever enough to become Prime Minister it 
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he chose, and they hoped to have some inkling of what it was he 
was writing about. 

But in this they were disappointed, Joe Mason carefully locked 
away the sheets covered with writing, and when one or two 
bolder than the rest hinted they would like to know what en- 
gaged his time so much, they were met with such a haughty 
rebuff that no one cared to repeat the experiment of prying into 
what he wished to keep secret. 

There were nights and days too when he seemed possessed 
with a fever of unrest, when to stay still was positive torture. 
Then it was, that coming in after a long day’s riding he would go 
out on foot and not return till early morn, haggard, footsore and 
completely exhausted in mind and body. 

But even then, tired out as he was, sleep would only come in 
fitful, unrefreshing periods induced by opiates. 

Jewel shook his head gravely as he noticed Joe Mason’s down- 
ward career. He had no wish to lose so valuable a performer, 
but he did not like to do more than faintly remonstrate with 
him. 

“Flesh and blood can’t stand the way you are going on,” he 
said to him once when he met him returning from one of his 
nocturnal rambles wet through. “If you don’t pull up short 
you'll be having rheumatic fever or something of that sort.” 

“What does it matter ?” Joe asked recklessly. 

“Oh! well, of course it’s no business of mine,” the proprietor 
answered, more carelessly than he felt, “if you choose to court 
serious illness in that way. You must have been in the rain for 
hours.” 

“T never felt it,’ Joe Mason said, and with perfect truth. 

Jewel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Queer!” he muttered under his breath, “I wonder if his brain 
is giving way.” Aloud he said, “I know this, a man can’t stand 
long burning the candle at both ends, and that’s what you’ve been 
doing pretty freely of late.” | 

“The sooner the better,” Joe said doggedly. 

“As I said before it’s no business of mine, only remember 
this.” 

“Well?” 

“ There’s no one here to nurse you and pay attention to you if 
you fall ill,as you nursed Ralph Hargreaves.” 
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A spasm of agony contracted Joe Mason’s face at this mention 
of his dead friend. He seemed as though he were about to 
speak, then, altering his mind, he turned away without a word. 

Jewel stood looking after him with a strange expression on his 
countenance. 

“Curious,” he muttered, “how any reference to Hargreaves 
seems to upset him. Yet they were not much of friends, if I 
remember rightly, before Ralph met with that accident. I don’t 
deny that after it no brother could have done more for him, not 
half so much probably, but why he should take his loss so to 
heart is what puzzles me.” And the worthy proprietor betook 
himself to the stables, for he made it a rule to see after the well- 
being of his animals himself. 

On the way he encountered Mina, looking fresh and rosy in 
the early morn. 

“Well, my buttercup,” he said pausing, for he was very fond 
of this pretty daughter of his, “ you are up betimes this morning. 
I suppose you find the dew beneficial to your roses,” and he 

patted her soft cheek lovingly. 
' But the girl took no heed of his compliments, there was a 
troubled look on her fresh, young face. 

“That was Mr. Mason you were talking to, was it not, father?” 
she said, a little abruptly. 

* Yes, child,” he answered, slowly. 

“And he has been out all night again?” 

Her father started and looked at her keenly. 

“ How do you know that he stays out all night?” he asked. 

Mina looked a little confused under Mr. Jewel’s searching 
gaze. 

“ I—oh, I heard them talking about it,” she stammered. 

“Don’t you trouble your pretty head about Joe Mason, my 
girl,” he advised, “ he is very well able to take care of himself.” 

“Yes, but, father,” she said, “it must be very bad for him 
getting no sleep, being drenched through and tired out.” 

“I suppose he likes it, he wouldn’t do it else,” Jewel returned 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Her interest in the daring rider roused her father to the 
knowledge that she was no longer a child, but a woman with a 
woman’s heart, capable of forming a romantic attachment, and 
somehow he felt that Joe Mason, though he was among them, 
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was not of them, and that there would not be much prospect of 
happiness for his daughter if she set her affections upon him. 

“Tt cannot be good for him,” she persisted. 

“He's right enough,” answered her father ; “he’s been over 
most of the world and camped out in many queer spots, I’ll be 
sworn, a little wet won’t hurt him. You put him out of your 
head, and come along and see the new piebald I’ve bought on 
purpose for you ; it issuch a beauty, with flowing mane and tail.” 

Mina dutifully followed her father, admired the piebald and 
tried its paces, but it is to be feared she did not take her parent’s 
advice and think no more about Joe Mason; on the contrary she 
was always thinking of him, and his handsome haggard face was 
constantly before her mind’s eye. 

The sleeplessness, the wettings, and the want of proper food, 
for it was with the greatest difficulty Joe Mason could force him- 
self to eat, at last told upon his vigorous frame, and one day he 
found himself unable to move hand or foot without excruciating 
pain. Acute rheumatism had seized upon him. 

He fought against it at first, but soon had to give in and take 
the remedies Jewel pressed upon him. 

“Why don’t you send me to the local hospital?” he said one 
day to the latter. “I am only a log upon your hands.” 

“Don’t you bother yourself,” Jewel replied, “and don’t you 
think anything of what I said before. You'll soon get right, 
this ain’t much this time, and if you’re too proud to take 
assistance, why, you can pay me when you're in work again. 
I tell you I’d rather lose any member of my company than you, 
there ain’t one as can rival you. Only you be more careful in 
future, that’s all. I told you flesh and blood wouldn’t stand the 
way you were going on, and I was right; but this will be a 
warning to you. You give up those tricks for the future.” 

“IT am not worth the trouble you are taking!” Joe said 
faintly. 

“Yes, you are,” Jewel said heartily, “it’s all in the way of 
business I’m doing it. Why, the circus would go down without 
Signor Mazzoni. Isn’t there a falling off in the receipts already ? 
You get well quickly, that’s the best way to pay me.” 

“T will,” Joe said. 

“That’s right, lad, no use crying over spilt milk. You look 
forward, not back.” 
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Joe felt there was truth in the showman’s homely words, but 
alas! he could not profit by them. There was a worm gnawing 
at his heart of which the worthy proprietor knew nothing—the 
undying worm of remorse. 

Still in spite of everything he grew better, though as yet he 
was unable to take his place in the ring. 


CHAPTER III. 


DURING Joe Mason’s convalescence, Mina offered to read to him 
as she had to Ralph Hargreaves. 

Jewel did not half like her doing so, he had a sort of 
indefinable feeling that sorrow would come to his child through 
this man, yet he felt he could not very well refuse. He had 
made no difficulty about her reading for Hargreaves, and it 
would look odd if he raised objections now. 

So in spite of his misgivings Mina often sat with the invalid 
_ and read to him in her soft voice. 

One day he was so quiet that she thought he was asleep. She 
stopped reading and looked at him. He was lying back in an 
armchair with closed eyes, and she noted how ill he looked and 
how much he seemed to have aged since Ralph Hargreaves’ 
death. He was handsome still, but his face was haggard and 
lined, and the hair above his temples was rapidly whitening. 

As she looked at him a lump rose in Mina’s throat and a mist 
swam before her eyes. She scarcely realised how dear this man 
had become to her. 

Without knowing it a sob escaped her. 

Joe Mason opened his eyes. 

“ Miss Jewel—Mina,” he said, “ what is the matter ?” 

“There is nothing the matter,” she asserted in spite of the 
evident fact that tears were trembling on her eyelashes, at the 
same time turning away her face to hide the tell-tales. 

“You were crying, Mina,” he said quietly. 

“ And if I were,” she responded half defiantly, “ what does it 
matter to you?” 

“Were you crying about me ?” he said in wondering tones. 

There was no answer from the girl, who kept her blushing face 
averted. 
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“T am not worth one tear of yours, little Mina,” he continued, 
“such a blackguard as I am 4 

“You are not a blackguard,” she interrupted him to say 
vehemently, “ you have no right to call yourself that.” 

“T am one,” he returned, “a worse scoundrel than you have 
any idea of. It would have been better had your father left me 
to die. The sooner the grave closes over me the better.” 

“Why do you talk like this ?” the girl cried passionately. 

“What use am I in the world?” he answered bitterly. “It 
would have been well had I died years ago. I wish to Heaven 
I had, then I should not be ” he paused with a shudder and 
then added, “ what I am now.” 

“ But surely,” Mina said, half frightened by his manner, “there 
is somebody in the world who loves you, who would regret your 
death ?” 

“No,” he muttered more to himself than to her, “I am utterly 
alone.” 

“You have no mother ?” 

“Oh! ”—starting—“do not talk of her! I—I cannot bear 
it!” 

“Forgive me,’ Mina said. “I did not know that she was 
dead.” 

“Dead to me,” he murmured, but so low that Mina did not 
catch the whispered words. “Dead to me—and by my own 
act |” 

“ But there are others,” she said gently. 

“Others?” he echoed. “I know of none who would care 
were I to die this minute, and I would not have it other- 
wise.” 

“You are unkind. We, that is father, would care and 

Joe Mason started as if he were shot, as his eyes fell on the 
downcast, tearful face. 

“You!” he cried, seizing her wrist in a grip that all uncon- 
sciously hurt the tender flesh, “You! Oh God! I never 
dreamed of this. You—you care for me?” 

“T think I have loved you always, Joe,” she said in faltering 
tones. “Ralph never touched my heart, but you ” her eyes 
spoke the rest which her tongue could not put into words. 

With a heavy groan Joe Mason dropped his head upon his 
hands. 


” 


II 
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“Retribution has come!” he cried hoarsely. “Ralph Har- 
greaves, you are terribly avenged !” 

Mina was alarmed. 

“You are ill!” she exclaimed, “let me call some one to your 
help.” 

But he stayed her with his hand. 

“Call no one,” he said. “I deserve my punishment; but you 
—you—when I think of you, it seems more than I can bear. 
The innocent must suffer for the guilty.” 

Mina looked at him doubtingly. She thought he must be 
delirious to talk in this strange fashion. 

“T am sure you are worse,” she said. 

“T am sick at heart, would that I were sick unto death. Pray 
for me, child, pray that I may be soon released.” 

“TI do pray for you always,” she answered simply. 

“The prayers of the innocent may be heard—as for me J dare 
not pray.” 

“T must go now,” Mina said, “it is time to dress for the circus. 
- Lie down, rest and sleep, you will be better after it, and these 
morbid fancies will fly away,” and she laid her hand gently and 
soothingly on his bowed head. 

“ May God bless you, Mina,” he cried brokenly, “though the 
blessings of such a wretch as I, can be of little avail.” 

Slowly and lingeringly Mina left him after looking back, but 
he never raised his head from where it was bowed upon his arms 
till the door had closed behind her. 

Then with a heavy groan he dragged himself up. “I must 
go away,” he cried in despair, “away, anywhere from her pure 
presence. She loves me, and the love that might have been my 
salvation comes too late. Oh! my punishment is heavy, bitter, 
yet it is not greater than the crime. If I could only end it all. 
Ralph Hargreaves, how gladly would I change places with you. 
If giving my life would restore yours, I would give it ten times 
over were it in my power. But it is useless, you are in your 
grave and I must live on, accursed. Doubly cursed now in the 
knowledge that she loves me.” 

Joe Mason was quite sincere in his resolution to go away, but 
Fate was against him. 

In the first place the illness had pulled him down more than 
he had any idea of, and any prolonged exertion fatigued him so 
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that he was forced to remain inactive where he was for some 
time longer. 

In the second place, when the old strength began slowly to 
return to him, and he broached the subject of leaving to Jewel, 
the latter would not hear of it. “It was preposterous, what reason 
had he for wanting to leave? None, of course, therefore he, 
Jewel, wished to hear no more of it.” 

In spite of this, however, Joe determined to leave as soon as 
he was able. “I must go,” was his constant inward cry. “I 
have brought harm enough on her innocent head already, no 
further harm shall come to her through me. When I am away, 
she will soon forget her fancy for me. She does not know, she 
never shall know that I love her, that it was that love drove me 
tocrime. I will go away lest more evil befal her. I cannot, I 
dare not, stay near her lest I should betray my secret. And 
knowing what I know I could never clasp her inmyarms. I 
have forfeited the right that might have been mine to kiss her on 
the lips. If I could only roll back Time and stand where I did 
two years ago! But it is useless, I must accept the inevitable, 
there is no one to blame but myself. Yet how shall I bear with 
the horror of my life? It is maddening, and it may last for 
years. Never that, rather than that would I take my own life. 
Moralists may prate about the sin of so doing, but surely one 
has a right to end one’s life when it becomes as burdensome as 
mine.” 

One of the reasons why Jewel was anxious to retain Joe’s 
services was, that some of the local magnates had signified their 
intention of patronizing his show on a certain date, and the pro- 
prietor wished to show off all the talent of his establishment, 
but he felt a certain hesitation about asking “ Signor Mazzoni” to 
take his accustomed place in the bill, as he was scarcely recovered 
yet. 

However, before the performance, Gentleman Joe announced 
his intention of performing. 

Jewel was delighted that he was spared the necessity of asking 
him to do so. “ By the way,” he said, “ which horse will you have 
for the fire trick? Blueskin is lame, and it will not do to put 
him in the ring. I think Gladiator will be the next best, he is 
quiet, but of course if you wish Firefly——” 

“T will ride none of those.” 

11* 
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“But they are the only ones that will stand the flame. Firefly 
is the most dashing, but then he is hard to manage ; however, you 
can easily master him.” 

“T shall not ride Firefly.” 

“Then it must be Gladiator.” 

“Tt will zo¢ be Gladiator. I shall ride the Fire Demon.” 

“What ?” said the proprietor, as though he could not believe 
his ears, 

“T shall ride the Fire Demon—or none.” 

“ But—but,” stammered Jewel ; “you know he is a veritable 
Demon if he but smells fire, he will never face the blaze.” 

“ He shall, for once in his life. To-night he shall in truth be a 
Fire Demon.” 

“Are you mad?” gasped Jewel, “already he has cost one 
man his life, with my consent he shall never kil! another.” 

A spasm crossed Mason’s face at this allusion, but there was a 
glitter in his eyes as he said, “I ride the Fire Demon to-night,” 
and turned away without another word. 

“It is suicide,’ murmured Jewel to himself. “He could 
manage him straight enough except for the fire, the other was 
not a patch upon him for horsemanship. I should not fear but 
for the blaze. I wonder what’s made him so set upon riding 
the Demon to-night, he seemed scarcely able to bear the horse 
since it threw poor Hargreaves. I know what,” as a sudden 
thought struck him, “ I’ll tell the men to wet the furze so that it 
won’t light, he’ll be obliged to go over the hurdles without it. I wish 
I'd had the brute killed. I had a mind to, only he cesta mint of 
money and is such a perfect specimen of horseflesh ; however I'll 
tell the men and make it all safe,” with which comforting re- 
flection Jewel went to superintend the various arrangements for 
the evening. 

That was a memorable night for Jewel’s Circus, every seat 
was taken and each member of the troupe outvied himself and 
others in his efforts. The applause was loud and frequent as, one 
after another, daring feats were performed. Mina came in for 
her share of approbation when her graceful act on the bare- 
backed steed was over. 

Then came “Signor Mazzoni’s” turn. Never, in spite of 
recent illness, had he ridden as he rode that night. Man and 
horse formed a picture, so perfect were they at all points, so 
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wonderfully matched, though, as it was afterwards remembered, 
in the eyes of both glittered a demoniac glare. 

The applause was more frantic than ever, as dangerous feats 
were performed by the pair with most consummate ease. It seemed 
as though one spirit pervaded them both, the magnificent animal 
obeying the slightest hint from his rider, and behaving in most 
perfect fashion. Even Jewel breathed more freely; he had never 
seen the Fire Demon in such a complaisant mood, and he 
hoped the last feat of all would be as safely got through as the 
others. 

High hurdles were placed at distances apart, then were 
covered with furze and brushwood, which was to be set on fire, 
and horse and rider were to jump in succession through the 
blazing flames. 

To Jewel’s consternation he saw that the furze ignited readily. 
In the hurry the men had forgotten his instructions about damp- 
ing it. 

It was too late to do anything now, and it was with trepi- 
dation that he watched to see the result. For the first time 
that evening the Demon showed temper ; he refused to go near 
the blazing furze. Then began a struggle between man and 
beast for mastery that held the audience spell-bound. 

With dogged determination, Mason made the horse approach 
the nearest hurdle, but just as he reached it the animal either 
swerved aside or reared on its hind legs, pawing the air with its 
front ones and snorting with rage and terror. 

Still the fight went on, and bringing down his heavy whip 
upon the Demon’s head, Joe bya mighty effort almost lifted 
the animal over the first hurdle and, before it could recover its 
astonishment, over the second one likewise. 

A most deafening round of applause greeted this feat, but at 
the third hurdle the Demon reared straight up, and with a 
sickening thud fell over backwards with its rider beneath it. 

For one moment there was an appalled silence, then shrieks, 
cries and groans rang out, women fainted and strong men 
turned sick as they looked at that sight in the arena, the brute 
struggling to rise and falling back again and again upon its 
luckless rider, while the flames cast a lurid glow upon the scene. 

With a wild scream, a white figure, still in all its bravery of 
satin skirts and pink tights, rushed into the arena. It was 
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Mina, who, regardless of her own danger from those iron hoofs, 
strove to drag the motionless figure to a place of safety. 

In an instant, all was wild confusion, a doctor sprang into the 
ring and laid his hand upon the heart. “Dead,” was his verdict 
after a very brief survey, and with a sobbing groan, Mina fell 
senseless across the lifeless body of Joe Mason. 

Poor little Mina, her love-dream was ended. 

The Fire Demon’s back was broken; he was put out of his 
misery before he was dragged from the ring. 


When they were looking over Joe Mason’s effects they came 
upon a packet of manuscript labelled: “To be given to Mr. 
Jewel after my death.” Inside it was headed: “ My confes- 
sion.” 

It was Jewel who opened and read it, and who when he had 
finished it put it in the fire. 

“No use making it known,” he said sorrowfully to himself, “ it 
would only add to her pain. My girl is young, she will get 
-over the fancy in time. To think that he should have done 
that. Ah! well, jealousy is cruel as the grave. Poor chap, he 
has gone to his last account and his family will never know. I 
always thought he was a gentleman. Who was he, I wonder?” 

But conjecture was of no avail, Joe Mason had taken the secret 
of his identity with him into the other world. 

Though Jewel burned his confession we are privileged to read 
it. This is it: 


“T ama murderer! Yes, the hideous word is written on my 
heart as well as on this paper, and cannot be erased. I 
murdered Ralph Hargreaves as surely as though I had shot or 
stabbed him, and jealousy drove me to do it. No matter now 
who I was, suffice it to say that my family hold up their heads 
with the highest in the land—or did, till I disgraced them. But 
into that I will not, I dare not, go. I changed my name and 
sank my identity in that of Joe Mason; they will never know 
that my nameless grave covers one of their race. But this is 
digressing. I tried one thing and another till I fell into a 
groove which suited me. I had always been the crack rider in 
my regiment, and that was a crack cavalry one, so the life in the 
circus suited me. I went on very well till Hargreaves joined, 
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and then suddenly I awoke to the fact of what a lovely girl 
Mina Jewel was. I had not thought much of her before, she 
was only a child when I joined, but when I listened to his 
ravings about her, I knew that I loved her myself. I some- 
times laughed grimly as I thought of what my proud old father 
would say if I presented a circus-girl to him as his daughter- 
in-law, but I had done with the old life for ever; if I married 
Mina it would be as Joe Mason, one in her own rank of life. 
Then jealousy took hold of me. I saw how she laughed and 
joked with him, and I thought she loved him. I was wrong, 
terribly wrong, but I did not know this till we stood by his 
grave the day he was buried. She shall never know of my 
love for her and how it made me a murderer, that I swear. I 
was driven nearly mad by Hargreaves’ ravings about his love, 
and how he thought it was returned, and then one day the 
Devil tempted me and I fell. Ralph was not much of a horse- 
man, though he thought he was, and something put it into his 
head that he could ride the horses reserved for me. I 
pretended to dissuade him from the project, but only in such a 
way as to make him more determined to do it. On that fatal 
day he gained Jewel’s consent to his riding the Fire Demon, 
but only on condition that he did not attempt to jump him. 
I knew it was murder—I knew that horse would acknowledge 
no one but me for his master, yet I let him mount without a 
word of warning. I felt a kind of exultation that my enemy 
would be removed from my path. Oh! God, that day—shall I 
ever forget it? I see his white face constantly before me, 
drawn and pale with suffering. The moment the deed was 
done a revulsion of feeling took place, and I would have given 
worlds, had I them, to undo the past. You know how I tended 
him, but you do zo¢ know that your praises burned me like red- 
hot fire. In my heart I knew I was his murderer. What I 
suffered during that year none can tell. Perhaps my punish- 
ment will form some little expiation for my sin, and now lately 
I have learned that she, Mina, cares for me, and I—I dare not 
look into her pure eyes knowing what is in my heart. Surely 
the torments of the damned cannot be worse than those I suffer. 
Sometimes I had a faint hope that he might recover, that the 
horrible curse of murder might be lifted from me, but it was not 
to be, and in my own eyes I stand a convicted criminal. But 
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this torture will not last much longer. Last evening I dreamed 
of him, he did not look stern, only sorrowful. ‘I am waiting 
for you,’ he said, and I know it is my summons. I only pray 
that little Mina may never know what kind of a man it was 
upon whom she bestowed the treasure of her love.” 


Here the document ended, and those last words had much to 


do with Mina’s father committing it to the flames. 
* * * * * * * 


In the cemetery, not far from where Ralph Hargreaves rests, is 
a simple cross, but simple as it is, persons often stop and wonder 
at the inscription upon it which reads as follows: 


J. M. Aged 31, 
Died, July 25th, 18—. 
‘* Priez pour lui.’’ 


‘Qui a beaucoup souffert, 
Sera beaucoup pardonné.” 


eae 
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Hutumn Clouds. 


THE cloud angel sighed as the order reached her to let the 
grey clouds go free! It was always a trial to her gentle nature 
to see the wild havoc they wrought, when with the fierce wind as 
coachman they swept in swift flight along—for four-and-twenty 
hours, and then the sky was to be dressed in blue, with tiny 
flecks of white. 

Out they came, in size and colour varying according to age, 
and carefully the angel examined their water reservoirs, and saw 
all the syringes were in working order. Right in the middle of the 
powerful dark grey masses moved the thunder-car, and when 
disputes arose around as to their speed or height, these heavy 
bodies flew at each other to such purpose that out flashed the 
bright, wild lightning’s flame, and the angry roar of the tempest’s 
voice. 

With what a rush and spring they bounded forward, rejoicing 
in their much-prized liberty. They had not had a good 
race for many a long day; indeed they had only been 
exercised once or twice for nearly six weeks, and it was no 
pleasure to the stormy greys just to be driven wildly forward and 
round home again, without pause or rest. No! what they en- 
joyed was the angry clamour of an awful storm, when they had 
dropped so low they hung like a great pall over the earth be- 
neath, and drenched the land from end to end with their great 
squirts; watching with keen pleasure the oceans rise to meet 
them, with crested waves and thundering surf, and all the forms 
of life below, animate or inanimate, bowing in dread and fear. 
Often and often when so engaged in real sport and pleasure to 
them, the recall had sounded most unwelcomely, and very, very 
reluctantly had they ceased their pleasant game, and in disjointed 
groups mounted slowly and lingeringly to their home above, 
meeting half way their white-robed brethren, with their edges 
tipped with sunlight, carrying warmth and hope to the drenched 
land below. 

So on this glad day to them, out they came, passing the angel 
‘n splendid order, with all their torn edges mended, and their 
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colours smooth and unblotched. The last to sally forth was a 
tiny soft grey, who bowed joyously to the sad-faced angel, 
“You said I should go to-day, dear friend; I have been looking 
forward to my trip so long.” 

“Remember you keep the sun on your edges as long as you 
can, and never do any needless harm! You are very young to 
go on such an errand. I shall keep an eye upon you, and in 
four-and-twenty hours the recall will sound!” 

“Am I to have any peep-holes ?” said the sun as the clouds 
swept over his face. “ Let me know when a rainbow is required.” 

“Part in sunder, kind friends, now and then, that I may touch 
up your sharp edges for you; the effect will be all the greater, 
and I hate being out of the fun,’ whispered the sleepy moon. 
On, on in mad joy raced the storm’s messengers ; and then the 
wind relaxed the reins, and down lower and lower they dropped. 
The little cloud felt giddy and breathless at first, and got left a 
trifle behind. “Now I must leave you,” whispered the last sun- 
beam. “You haveyour work to do. Farewell.” 

Slower and slower the rate became, and the ranks began 
closing up in a hurry; the little cloud caught hold of a friend, and 
waited for what would happen. 

Below lay a large and populous town, whose streets were full 
of evil smells, and where water had long run short. The poor 
and the feeble had suffered greatly ; the rich could still buy their 
water, and the strong fetch it from afar, but in the poor courts and 
rookeries, fever was raging terribly, and in the last few days an 
awful whisper had spread that dread pestilence in the shape of 
cholera had broken out ! 

Strikes were everywhere about, want and misery wesats 
household guests. 

In the church of “ All Saints” day after day the prayer had 
gone up for the blessed rain, and only this morning as he went 
his round old Mr. Fortescue had scanned the blue ether above, 
and his brave heart had sunk in fear as he watched that Italian 
sky, as to what would befall if the drought lasted much longer. 
To him his people looked for help for body and soul, and all 
honour be to him !—so far they had never looked in vain, but at 
what a cost God and himself only knew! 

His only daughter lay ill—dying—they said of the awful fever, 
and as she tossed from side to side, and moaned in her weakness 
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and pain, the father’s heart felt broken, for money was very 
scarce, he could not provide her with the comforts she really 
needed most. 

The room was hot and stifling,and yet if the window was 
opened the smells from the ill-drained streets adjacent were so 
offensive they dared not run the risk. 

Onastipend of £150 and no private means the margin in case 
of need could but be small, and of late, with starvation around, 
the reserve, and more, had long been exceeded. There was not 
much of luxury in the home, and the larder was painfully bare. 

“JT shall not be in for lunch,” said the vicar as he left his home. 
“ Miss Irene will like a little soup ; can you manage it ?” 

“Certainly, sir, we had a sheep’s head yesterday, and I can 
taste it up nicely for her, never fear. How bad your cough is ; 
must you go out?” 

“Indeed I must, old Granny Hughes is passing fast, and they 
have just sent from the Smiths’ to say the poor baby is dying for 
want of nourishment.” 

“Sir, would it be any sin to use a bottle of the communion 
wine? We have but a wine-glass of brandy left. I must keep 
that for Miss Irene.” 

“No sin in dire need, Jane, perhaps, but unless absolutely 
compelled, I must not do it; there, my good soul, don’t fret, with 
you to nurse her, Miss Irene is well off.” 

His hand was on the latch when again Jane stopped him: 

“For the love of heaven, don’t go fasting into the Friar’s 
Court ; they have fires at each end now, and a black flag flying 
—for Miss Irene’s sake.” 

“Jane, I am surprised at you—would you have me turn 
coward? Nay, nay,” as he saw the worn face quiver, “I am 
as safe in Friar’s Court as here! J will sit up to-night, you . 
are tired out!” 

“Dr. Hunt said he expected the crisis to-night, sir, 1 meant to 
tell you.” 

“Fetch me a crust of bread, pray, if it will make you 
happier.” ; 

Out into the street passed the old man with shabby coat and 
frayed linen indeed, but a heart as brave and true as ever beat in 
human frame. 

With a start he saw the clouds were gathering up—nearer and 
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nearer they came—surely the rain was coming. Into his church 
he stepped as he passed the ever open door, and there at the 
altar rail, asked for help in this hour of need. 

Then down that poor narrow court, with policemen on guard 
at each end. Not him would they dare to stop, as they touched 

their helmets in salute, and watched his unfaltering steps. 

“It is a spasm of the heart, I fear, sir,’ said heart-broken 
Mrs. Smith; “if I had but a drop of brandy, I think I could 
save her yet.” 

Was it the tempter’s voice that sounded so loud in his ears? 
“You have but the one wine glass—keep /hat for your 
daughter’s need.” 

Five minutes later, Constable Burns of the “A” division, 
handed Jane a small folded paper, and then in another five, a 
grateful mother looked up in her vicar’s face and blessed him for 
the life preserved ! 


* * * * * * * 


“You are the youngest—begin.” The whisper travelled 
along until it stopped at the little grey cloud. “Yours can be 


only summer rain; we will back you up well—make haste.” 

Gently the soft drops fell, hardly touching the old man’s coat, 
as he went farther down the court, and in a very few minutes, 
jugs, basins, pots, kettles and cans—chipped, ugly and old, were 
put out from every door and window to catch the pure drops as 
they fell. Lower and lower dropped the clouds, as one by one 
their fountains began to play on the sun-baked earth below. 

“Tt may save us yet,” the doctors said, “if only it lasts long 
enough—a week’s rain would be the thing !” 

“A week,” whispered the tiny cloud, “dear, dear, I must take 
a message back when we go home, and pray to return again.” 

His neighbour gave him a slight jostle. 

“ Hadn’t you better wait and see ?—these mortals can’t judge 
for themselves, and in the meantime, your spray wants seeing 
to; you had better hold firmly on to me when we move on, or 
you'll get yourself badly torn.” 

“Move on—oh, mayn’t I stay here and help these poor 
creatures ?” 

“What nonsense you talk, to be sure! Don’t you know we go 
on expanding and spreading until we hear the recall from above, 
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when we drop quickly apart, and hasten above as fast as the 
wind permits ?—what a baby it is, to be sure.” 

The poor cattle below were licking the damp shrivelled grass 
with hungry pleasure, and the mist was now so thick, it was 
difficult to see anything clearly. Presently it lifted a little, and 
the young cloud saw they were playing over a vast stretch of 
country right in a hop-growing county. . . . . Crouching 
under a dripping hedge, a wretched and miserable group of 
hop-pickers paused on their weary tramp till the worst of the 
storm should be over. What dirty, depraved-looking creatures 
the dest of them were, and the worst looked of the very lowest 
scum of the people—coarse, ignorant, friendless, homeless— 
tramping from day to day in search of their daily bread, 
sleeping at night in unions and shelters, and often out.in the 
open. 

Is it their fault they grow up brutal and ignorant? Have 
they had their chance of better things ? 

“It’s going to rain all night ; come, father, we must push on 
for Worcester at once. We have none too much time already.” 

“My limbs ache so sadly, I shan’t get far,’ moaned the 
wretched old shivering creature, “ best let me stay behind.” 

“ A likely tale that, to be sure, at this time of day; there’s my 
arm to help you and a stout stick to lean on, and as we are now 
all soaked, it’s safer to move along.” 

“How is Tom to-night, Susan?” she asked, as the poor 
draggled group began to start. A sad look answered her, and 
the shivering young mother opened a fold of her shawl to shew 
the ashen white face of a child of five, who might have been 
only three from his tiny size and light weight. “He has done 
nothing but talk about his Robin dinner last Christmas, he will 
have it he’s going to one to-night.” 

A low, hacking cough interrupted her, and she pressed her 
hand hard on her side. 

“T think I have done my last hopping, I feel quite worn out 
and so weary. What a noise our boots make, now they are 
soaking wet !” 

“ Boots,” thought the little cloud, as he looked at the shapeless 
bits of sodden leather, gaping wide in the front, and bulging in 
holes at the sides, only however in keeping with the rest of the 
garments of rags. . . . . “Is there no one to help the poor 
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hoppers, to give them a meal and a shelter and to wash the 
dirt off the roads? Why, the gipsies are rich compared with 
them, for zhey have their caravans! Can’t we stop raining 
now ?—see, we are drowning those poor souls.” 

“How inconsistent you are,” scoffed his friendly comrade, 
“did I not tell you to wait ? Dear, dear, what zs the matter ?” as 
-a dull sullen roar began. 

“Tt’s only a dispute on the road, I felt we should soon come 
to blows!” 

Out flashed the weird lightning’s flame, zig-zagging in all 
directions—crash !—bang !—came the thunder’s answer, and the 
shock was so strong and long, the little cloud felt dazed and had 
quite a job to hold on to his neighbour; and now the fierce 
whistling wind caught up his reins again, and urged on his 
willing steeds, at a very rapid rate. And the wild ocean’s voice, 
thundering on shore and rocks, joined in the din of the storm 
—higher and higher rose the dashing crested waves tossing in 
gleeful play the cockle shell boats of men up on to the top of 
the billow, and down in the trough beneath. 

Curiosity made our young friend peer close through the 
gloom below, and he saw the poor fishers’ wives in crowds on the 
stormy beach, straining their eyes into the grey distance and 
watching the boats struggle in. 

Then in the shades of evening a rocket’s wild gleam went up, 
and he saw on the cruel rocks a vessel fast going to bits. But 
with a rush and a cheer out sprang the life-boat, her crew firm 
lashed to their seats, and with their lives at their brothers’ call. 
And the cheer from a hundred hearts brought hope to the drown- 
ing crew. 

“Room for one more,” was shouted hoarsely, “we'll soon be 
back for the rest.” 

The captain turned from the bridge, and signed to a man 
standing near with grizzled hair, and furrowed face, “ Now, Mike, 
your turn.” 

“Td rather stop with you, sir.” 

Too late for either, the chance was gone, the boat was. well on 
her homeward way—would she return in time ? 

Only a few stood on the sloping deck, and the grinding, 
grating noise of the poor ship on the rocks, warned them their 
time was short. The captain did his best, the belts were all 
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served out, and the men lashed to floating planks, and then they 
could do no more, but peer with their eyes into the darkness, 
and strain their ears for the life-boat’s cheer. 

Captain Fortescue’s heart was heavy, as he thought of his 
much-loved home, his father’s voice of welcome sounded so 
near at hand and he felt the warmth of his sister Irene’s arms 
around his neck? A sob rose upin his throat as he knew he 
should see them no more! Never repay his father’s care, and 
all his self-denial ! 

Close home on Old England’s shores, the Master’s call had 
come; in the simple discharge of his duty, he should pass to the 
Land of Rest—thanks to his father’s teaching in humble faith 
and fear. 

Higher and higher rose the mighty crested waves, lifting the 
ship like a child in their arms, and throwing her down broken 
and smashed on the cruel rocks beneath. 

The little cloud felt so sad, he tried to stop off his rain and 
dropping his comrade’s side, pressed his damp edges together ; 
for one minute there was a lull, and in the small rift thus made 
the moon sent her silvery beam right through to flash on the 
scene below. 

Only a swirl of water bubbling and circling round in a whirl- 
pool marked the grave of a gallant ship, whilst here and there 
tossed about the helpless form of a man. Above rose the 
beetling cliffs, below, the jagged rocks, far in the distance a 
speck struggled across the huge waves, the life-boat again to the 
rescue. 

“Catch hold of me, you stupid, and don’t play such a prank 
again,” hissed an angry murmur around; gone was the silvery 
light lost in the deepening gloom. 

All of a sudden a great hush fell—the like of which can only 
be felt—and a silence that could in the darkness almost be seen, 
when the tumult’s wild rage was still and the powers of the air 
hung waiting. 

Frightened at the awful pause, the baby cloud gave a grip to 
his friend, “ What is the matter now?” 

“HusSH!” came the answer back, “the angels of Life and 
Death are passing through us to the earth, to gather the golden 
grain.” 

“ May I not see them pass, and who will they fetch to-night ?” 
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“Only the Good God knows, you can ask when we get home. 
Now we're off again, and there comes the morning light— 
dear me, what a mess you're in, pull yourself well toge- 
ther, and overlap some of your edges; how did you tear your- 
self so?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” sighed the cloud, “I feel very much 
knocked about, “and I don’t like the work at all—must I always 
remain a storm cloud?” 

“Yes, if you’ve any constitution you must ; it’s only the weakly 
one, the wadding clouds, as we call them, that get off the ranks 
of the storm masses—then when you are old and weary, in the 
sunset’s golden army a niche will be found for you, and robed 
in beautiful purple, you'll watch the angels dressing and paint- 
ing the heavens. Do leave off sighing, child ; our work is by no 
means done.” 

“Shan’t we soon go home ?—I do feel so very sad.” 

“ No, our time is extended for some hours, but the wind has 
altered his course and is driving us now from the opposite 
quarter, so we really are on our homeward way, and I must to 

‘work again.” 

All day long they rained, spreading a covering of grey, whilst 
from the earth beneath heart-felt thanksgiving rose on its heaven- 
ward way. 

Then the clouds lifted a trifle and eagerly peered the little 
cloud, through its soaking mantle of grey, to see any familiar 
faces below, but at first he looked in vain, all seemed strangers to 
him. 

He saw in the colliery districts the starving women and 
children, whilst groups of stalwart men lounged and smoked the 
day away, standing out for a better wage, and a fairer share 
in the profits. 

Were they right or wrong ?—the little cloud wondered. He 
tried to linger to see some more, but the others would not wait, 
and off he had to go. His body was feeling so light he felt 
sure the cisterns must be low, and he noticed it was a steady 
downpour that fell from his comrades around ; the fierce storm 
and bluster was over, gone with the light of day. 

The sun was sinking fast, as they passed over the fishermen’s 
cove, the shore was thick with wreckage, boxes, and barrels. A 
group of men bent over a lifeless form just thrown up by the 
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tide. All the earth lines were gone from the face, sealed with 
the peace of God and a smile on the silent lips. 

The sailors who stood around drew their hands across their 
faces, as they told in disjointed whispers, what a friend he had 
been to them, in helping them all to do right. And then as the 
question came, why zs was the only life lost, old Mike in falter- 
ing tones explained that the lifeboat’s crew could have picked 
the captain up one of the first, but he would not have it so; he 
refused to be taken in until all the crew were safe, as he said 
there was not room, and just as again they neared him, with 
all the others aboard, a plank was dashed by a mighty wave 
against his head, and to their regret and sorrow, he had sunk 
like a stone at once in the powerful swirl of the sea. 

In vain they waited about, till the danger for all was so great, 
overcrowded as they were, they were obliged to give up the 
search and make for the shore. 

The old man lifted the curly hair, and showed a long purple 
scar, that told its own tale to all. 

“We can’t rain any more without a fresh supply of water,” 
said the little cloud’s friend. “See, the big blacks have parted 
asunder, and the moon is lighting them up; now look out for 
our orders, our flight is nearly over.” 

The clouds paused in their steady pace, and the silvery light 
of the moon fell like a ladder to earth, making a path for the 
angels’ feet. 

Vainly the little cloud peered, in hopes of getting a sight of 
them, only the light shone clear on land and sea below. Iluminat- 
ing for a minute’s space a large infirmary ward, where in a 
clean white bed, a poor young mother lay, whose sands of life 
were so low, the sun would find her gone—gone up the silver 
track, helped by the angels’ hands. Beside her sat watching a 
friend, who yet in her heart of hearts, could not wish for the 
struggle to last. 

“My child,” came faintly from the white lips, and the pitiful 
eyes were wide open, “ who will take care of him ?” 

“You won’t have to part from him,” sobbed poor kindly 
Susan, “he’s only a little ahead, and you'll soon overtake him, 
poor lamb! He’s gone to his Robin dinner to-night, as he 
always said he should.” 

Oh! what a look of peace fell on the dying face. 
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“Thank God for his great goodness, he knew what was best 
for us, and if he had lived to grow up, he might have been like 
the others.” 

Again an upward flight, and now to the cloudlet’s pleasure, 
through a wide open window he looked in on Irene’s face. 
Sleeping like a little child, she lay, with the flush of fever gone, 
and very close beside her, her father knelt in prayer. 

God in his Infinite Mercy had spared him the light of his 
home. 

A poke in the tiny cloud’s shoulder startled him from his 
pitying gaze. Across the great vault of Heaven, a shooting star 
was rushing, leaving a trail of glory, as his message he carried 
afar. 

It was the clouds’ recall—they must hasten at once to obey, 
now they were in the way when the sky was required clear—so 
up jerked the wind his reins in a hurry, and away higher and 
higher mounted the clouds; the little one was so light he went 
up just like a bird, straining his eyes to the ground, all the time 
with an eager, wistful gaze, but now in his rapid race he could 
not distinguish clearly and needed his breath to keep steady, 
and clear of the beautiful stars. 

“You didn’t give me much room,” grumbled the moon as he 
kissed her. “I have had a dull time of it behind your backs, and 
now I’m going to bed.” 

The cloud angel stood waiting the return of her regiment with 
a smile on her patient face, and as she held out a hand to steady 
the baby cloud as he reached the clouds’ great home, wondered 
to see such a shadow on the fleecy robe of grey. 

“What is the matter, my child, are you quite worn out with 
your journey ?” 

“ My heart is so very sad with the woes of the earth beneath 
and the unfinished lives of men.” 

“Only our own Great Master ever sees the whole of a life; it 
is but a few stray bits that shew to the world at large, each 
works out a portion of the design, that forms in the end a 
perfect whole. Now hurry to rest, the others are close behind. 
Be content, my child, you see such a little way. Remember the 
Lord of All holds the clouds and the winds in the hollow of 
His hand, and He doeth all things well!” 

E. YOLLAND. 





AH humdrum Girl, 
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CHAPTER I. 


WINIFRED LOVELL was described as a hum-drum girl—that is 
to say in the rare moments in which she was discussed at all. 
There are some people who do not need to be pushed into the 
background ; they go there of their own free will, and Winifred 
was one of these. 

How it was that she had gradually become a person of so 
little consequence in her family and the neighbourhood, she 
would have found it hard to say herself. Being the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Lovell of Lasworth Park, she ought, on once 
coming out, to have taken up a position for herself and kept it. 

But there were too many treading on her heels. One by one 
her four sisters followed in her footsteps and came out, taking 
society by storm with their beauty and wit and totally eclipsing 
their quiet and less brilliant elder sister, who sank into insig- 
nificance by their side. 

Not that she minded, indeed she accepted the background as 
her natural position, and from that standpoint admired her 
lovely sisters and took more pride in them than any of the 
people round about. 

And this adoration was very acceptable to the younger Miss 
Lovells. “Poor Winifred,” they would say, they always spoke 
of her as “ poor,” “was so good-natured, she would do anything 
she was asked—they really did not know what they would do 
without her.” 

And people came and went at Lasworth and admired the 
tasteful draperies, the charming recesses formed by the quaint 
corners of the old house, that, decorated so artistically, broke 
up the square look of a room and formed such delightful 
recesses for ¢éte-d-tétes. Yes, they admired it all and the 
arrangements of the flowers and different coloured foliage with 
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“Thank God for his great goodness, he knew what was best 
for us, and if he had lived to grow up, he might have been like 
the others.” 

Again an upward flight, and now to the cloudlet’s pleasure, 
through a wide open window he looked in on Irene’s face. 
Sleeping like a little child, she lay, with the flush of fever gone, 
and very close beside her, her father knelt in prayer. 

God in his Infinite Mercy had spared him the light of his 
home. 

A poke in the tiny cloud’s shoulder startled him from his 
pitying gaze. Across the great vault of Heaven, a shooting star 
was rushing, leaving a trail of glory, as his message he carried 
afar. 

It was the clouds’ recall—they must hasten at once to obey, 
now they were in the way when the sky was required clear—so 
up jerked the wind his reins in a hurry, and away higher and 
higher mounted the clouds; the little one was so light he went 
up just like a bird, straining his eyes to the ground, all the time 
with an eager, wistful gaze, but now in his rapid race he could 
not distinguish clearly and needed his breath to keep steady, 
and clear of the beautiful stars. 

“You didn’t give se much room,” grumbled the moon as he 
kissed her. “I have had a dull time of it behind your backs, and 
now I’m going to bed.” 

The cloud angel stood waiting the return of her regiment with 
a smile on her patient face, and as she held out a hand to steady 
the baby cloud as he reached the clouds’ great home, wondered 
to see such a shadow on the fleecy robe of grey. 

“What is the matter, my child, are you quite worn out with 
your journey ?” 

“ My heart is so very sad with the woes of the earth beneath 
and the unfinished lives of men.” 

“Only our own Great Master ever sees the whole of a life; it 
is but a few stray bits that shew to the world at large, each 
works out a portion of the design, that forms in the end a 
perfect whole. Now hurry to rest, the others are close behind. 
Be content, my child, you see such a little way. Remember the 
Lord of All holds the clouds and the winds in the hollow of 
His hand, and He doeth all things well!” 

E. YOLLAND. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WINIFRED LOVELL was described as a hum-drum girl—that is 
to say in the rare moments in which she was discussed at all. 
There are some people who do not need to be pushed into the 
background ; they go there of their own free will, and Winifred 
was one of these. 

How it was that she had gradually become a person of so 
little consequence in her family and the neighbourhood, she 
would have found it hard to say herself. Being the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Lovell of Lasworth Park, she ought, on once 
coming out, to have taken up a position for herself and kept it. 

But there were too many treading on her heels. One by one 
her four sisters followed in her footsteps and came out, taking 
society by storm with their beauty and wit and totally eclipsing 
their quiet and less brilliant elder sister, who sank into insig- 
nificance by their side. 

Not that she minded, indeed she accepted the background as 
her natural position, and from that standpoint admired her 
lovely sisters and took more pride in them than any of the 
people round about. 

And this adoration was very acceptable to the younger Miss 
Lovells. “Poor Winifred,” they would say, they always spoke 
of her as “ poor,” “was so good-natured, she would do anything 
she was asked—they really did not know what they would do 
without her.” 

And people came and went at Lasworth and admired the 
tasteful draperies, the charming recesses formed by the quaint 
corners of the old house, that, decorated so artistically, broke 
up the square look of a room and formed such delightful 
recesses for ¢éte-d-tétes. Yes, they admired it all and the 
arrangements of the flowers and different coloured foliage with 
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which the whole place was so lavishly filled, and all the credit 
of it fell to the lovely quartette, Lily and Mary, Olive and 
Rose ; no one would have imagined that the effect was solely 
produced by Miss Lovell’s tasteful fingers, that quiet Miss 
Lovell who was not up to anything and could never be made 
to see a joke. 

But after all, Winifred was not quite forlorn, and there was 
one person at least who appreciated her to the full and who 
would rather be in her company than in that of any of her 
noisy, laughing sisters—and that person was Mr. Lovell. Many 
hours would the two spend together going round Lasworth—his 
ancestral home which he loved—discoursing on the advisability 
of taking a tree away here and so obtain a peep through at 
the lovely valley below, or planting another where the gale 
had torn its predecessor up, roots and all, for Lasworth Park 
lay among the Cotswold Hills and there was but little soil for 
the roots to take hold. Winifred’s decision weighed more 
with her father than that of the greatest landscape gardener in 
_the world. 

Changes had lately taken place in the county, for old Lord 
Cranby, the largest landowner and richest man round about, 
had died, and his grandson had come to reign in his stead. 

Perhaps the excitement was greater because the present earl 
was so little known—for he was of a roving disposition, and 
had spent at least a third of his life in foreign countries—and 
everybody was on the tip-toe of expectation to find out what he 
was like. That he was thirty-six years of age and unmarried 
was the utmost they could glean about him. All around con- 
spired to bid him welcome. 

The news of his advent did not much affect Winifred—why 
should it? What difference should a man more or less in the 
neighbourhood make to her? She listened as her sisters dis- 
cussed Lord Cranby and smiled to herself as she saw the extra 
care with which they adorned themselves before starting for the 
garden-party where they were to meet him for the first time. 
But when the carriage drove off she dismissed al! such trivial 
matters from her thoughts and turned and wandered into her 
beloved flower-garden, now one blaze of colour and filling the 
whole air with fragrance. 


The “Lovell Quartette,” as the girls were invariably called, 
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returned from the garden-party in even higher spirits than they 
had gone. 

“Lord Cranby was there, Winifred,” cried Lily, as she stood 
arranging her pretty fair curls in the glass and examining herself 
to see if she had looked her best this afternoon. “ And oh! 
such a good-looking man—very dark eyes, a bronzed face, and 
his hair nearly grey! He asked,” with a little gratified smile at 
her reflection, “he asked to be introduced to me.” 

“ He asked to be introduced to us all,” broke in Mary sharply. 
“One would think Lily was the only one he spoke to. Why, 
he and I played croquet together for a long time.” 

“And you did play badly,” cried Rose, laughing. “I was 
ashamed for the credit of the family that he should have 
seen such a shocking specimen of Lasworth play. Why, you 
missed a ball every time!” and Violet joined in her derisive 
laughter too. 

Mary turned round hotly and Winifred hastened to intervene. 

“ And what did you think of the new comer, Olive ?” she asked. 

“Oh, Olive!” struck in the sharp-tongued Rose again, “I 
don’t suppose she even saw Lord Cranby. She was not visible 
the whole afternoon, and, funnily enough, Mr. Shepherd was 
missing too! ” 

Winifred smiled at Olive’s blushing face. She was perhaps 
her favourite sister, being less selfish than the others and more 
in accord with her own nature. To be sure Mr. Shepherd the 
curate would not be a very brilliant match, but if Olive liked 
him, what did that matter ? 

The weeks rolled on; August took his departure and 
September was growing old. Winifred had had plenty of 
opportunities for studying Lord Cranby, for he was in and 
out of Lasworth very often, but she reserved her opinion, for she 
could not exactly make him out. 

She spoke to him very little, for as usual when any stranger 
was present she effaced herself and took up her old position in 
the background—a standpoint nevertheless from which she could 
perceive most that was going on. 

And Lord Cranby puzzled her. That some attraction drew 
him to the house was obvious, but then who was the magnet ? 
He seemed to treat all her sisters alike and paid one no more 
attention than the others—what did it all mean ? 
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And now his visit to Cranby Towers was narrowing to a 
dreadfully short space of time. It was the 23rd of September, 
and in two days he was going north to spend two or three weeks 
visiting, preparatory to wintering in Ceylon. 

He was dining with them to-night, and Winifred half uncon- 
sciously watched him with anxious eyes. But two or three 
times, whether by magnetic instinct or not, he had looked up and 
caught her glance, and ashamed of her scrutiny she had turned 
her eyes away in confusion. 

“It is the Houghtons’ dance to-morrow,” said Lily, as they 
were all sitting after dinner in the drawing-room, “ you are going 
of course, Lord Cranby ?” 

“Eh?” he answered, starting from a reverie, “ the Houghtons’ 
dance. “Oh, yes, I received an invitation. You will be 
there ?” 

“Oh,” struck in Mary, emphatically, “we are all going,” she 
would not allow Lily to take the pronoun inthe singular. “We 
have been asked to drive over after lunch to-morrow, and to stay 
the night. It would be such a long way to come home and so 
dark too.” 

“All going? Miss Lovell too?” 

Winifred shook her head and Mary laughed. 

“Winifred never goes to dances,” she said in rather a slighting 
tone. 

“Lily, I cannot find that book on fossils I was reading,” said 
Mr. Lovell, turning the volumes over on the table. “I want to 
show Lord Cranby a passage. I wish you would see if I left it 
in the library.” 

“Qh, bother!” cried Lily, sotto voce. She was sitting next the 
guest and did not wish to vacate her position. She knew she 
would find Mary in her chair when she returned. 

“ Winifred, father has lost his book, do go and look for it, he 
will never leave off worrying until it is found,” and Winifred rose 
and went at once. 

“T can’t stand fussy people, can you?” went on Lily, turning to 
Lord Cranby. “They always get on my nerves.” 

“ Are you talking of your father?” surprised. 

“Yes,” laughing. “I can never stay in a room long when he 
is in it. He nearly drives me mad!” And she glanced archly 
at her companion, expecting a vigorous disclaimer that she could 
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ever be put out, and her pretty brows met in a frown when no 
answer came. 

It took Winifred some time to find the book, and when she 
returned everybody in the drawing-room seemed to have 
changed places. Rose was at the piano playing soft dreamy 
music and Lord Cranby sat silent by her side, Lily and Olive 
were having rather a noisy discussion the other side of the room, 
and Mr. Lovell lay in his easy chair nearly asleep. 

“Here is your book, dad,” said Winifred going up to him 
brightly. “I found it under a pile of papers—you really must 
learn to be more tidy,” and she looked up laughingly as Mr. 
Lovell thanked her and patted her hand, but she started and her 
smile died on her lips as she caught Lord Cranby looking at 
her across the room—regarding her with intense scrutiny through 
half-closed eyes. She was not used to being stared at, and she 
began wondering why she should so often find his glance wander- 
ing in her direction. She peered in the glass when she went up 
to bed that night to see if she could find anything wrong—a 
hairpin out of place or a lock of hair uncoiled—something to 
justify that piercing scrutiny. But no—the small pale oval face 
looked just the same as usual and the abundance of dark hair 
had kept within its proper bounds. 

And so Winifred went to sleep still mystified. 


CHAPTER II. 


WINIFRED stood in the porch watching her family as they drove 
away en voute to the Houghtons’.. She was left all alone in the 
house, for much against his will Mr. Lovell had been dragged off 
too, to be present at the festivities, and so Winifred had the whole 
afternoon and evening to herself. She leant against the stone 
archway and wondered what she should do. 

It was a glorious September afternoon and a sense of drowsi- 
ness pervaded the air, but Winifred threw off the feeling, and 
fetching her hat, determined to wander off to the woods which 
covered the uplands opposite. Down into the valley she 
wended her way, startling the sheep into a sharp run as she 
drew near, while numberless rabbits scurried away at her 
approach. 

The hill was very steep and the sun beat down fiercely on 
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her head, but still Winifred persevered—she felt that the 
delicious coolness of the shady woods was worth any trouble to 
reach. She paused for breath when she got to the top and sat 
down and rested on a trunk of a tree which lay alongside the 
drive. Far down below was the valley from which she had come, 
looking blue and hazy in the distance, and on her right were 
the woods—her much-desired goal— where the leaves were 
already beginning to turn, and shone gold and red beneath the 
afternoon sun. 

Winifred was tired, and perhaps the soft cooing of the wood- 
pigeons acted as a lullaby—anyhow she drifted off to sleep un- 
awares, and awoke with a start to find she was not alone. 

Someone was standing over her and looking down at her with 
a smile. 

She rubbed her eyes in astonishment as she met Lord Cranby’s 
eyes. “ However did you come here?” she said, hastening to rise 
from her lowly position. 

He assisted her with one hand, while with the other he still 
held his horse’s reins. 

“ Have you had a nice sleep?” he asked, smiling again, “ you 
seemed so tired I did not like to disturb you.” 

“Have I been asleep long ?” she asked. 

“ Ah, that I cannot say. I have only just come up myself, and 
I could not resist dismounting when I saw you. You see I am 
going north to-morrow—so I came to say good-bye.” 

“Qh,” she cried, “what a pity the others are all out; they will 
be so sorry to have missed you. They have gone over to the 
Houghtons’ for the dance—I thought they told you they were 
going early last night.” 

“Did they? Then I suppose I was not attending properly, 
so you see it is my own fault.” 

“But I am so sorry,” in a voice of concern, “that you should 
have ridden over for nothing.” 

“For nothing? Do you mean then that I am to go back 
again? Go home without my tea? You cannot surely be so 
inhospitable ? ” 

She laughed nervously and looked away. 

“I did not think you would care to come,” she said. “I shall 
be only too delighted if you will stay for a little while, for other- 
wise | shall be all alone.” 
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They walked on together slowly down the drive, Lord Cranby 
leading his horse. A horrible feeling of shyness had descended 
on Winifred, which struck her dumb. What should she talk 
about to this man? She hoped—oh, how she hoped he would 
not stay long. Oh, for one of her sisters’ ever-ready tongues, 
which never in all their lives had experienced such a sudden 
stroke of paralysis as hers was afflicted with now. 

“Why have you not gone to the Houghtons’ to-day?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“IT? Oh, I never go to dances now.” 

“Don’t you care for it?” 

“Yes,” regretfully, “I used to be very fond of dancing, but it 
is a long time since I went to a ball.” 

“Why have you given it up?” with a quick frown. 

“You see,” she sighed, “ there are so many of us, we could not 
go out five.” 

“ But you always stay at home,” impatiently. “Why don’t you 
take it in turns ?” 

She looked surprised. 

“Oh, I don’t mind—the girls enjoy themselves much more 
than I ever should. I am quite happy here alone.” 

Lord Cranby checked his stride—it had grown so quick that 
her faltering footsteps could scarcely keep up with him. He 
checked his tongue too—he would have liked to have said some- 
thing, but forbore. 

Again silence fell on the two. The drive was a mile in length, 
but to Winifred it seemed double; she could think of nothing 
to say, and he too remained dumb. 

But when they had arrived at the house and tea was brought 
in, matters grew better. Lord Cranby threw himself into a 
comfortable chair and appeared so much at home that Winifred, 
perforce, felt more at her ease, and her tongue was loosed. 

“There is quite an excitement in our lower regions to-day,” 
she said. “The housemaid was married to the head gardener 
this morning, and there have been great festivities up at his 
cottage.” 

“Indeed. And did you see the wedding?” | 

“Yes,” smiling, “and some of the costumes were so funny. 
But,” with a little sigh, “I don’t think I ever saw two people 
looking more happy.” 
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Lord Cranby helped himself to a cucumber sandwich. 

“T wonder how long it will last?” he said dryly. 

“Don’t,” she cried, “ you are horrid when you talk like that, 
Why should not their happiness last ?” 

He looked at her for a few minutes through half-closed eyes in 
the characteristic way he had. 

“Do you believe in the immortality of love?” he asked in- 
continently, 

She wrinkled her brows. 

“People have different ideas about falling in love,” she answered 
gravely. “ With some,” thinking of her sisters, “it is only a 
question of a few weeks, and then they prefer another person 
better. But I do not call that love, do you?” looking up at him 
with serious eyes. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt is only base metal,” he said, “not the true gold. But 
you haven’t answered my question yet.” 

“Whether I believe in the immortality of love? Well, yes, I 
suppose I do—at least, I think if I were to love anyone at all 
it would be for always.” 

He leant his face on his hands and looked across at her over 
the table. 

“ And have you ever loved anyone at all?” he said, and his 
voice dropped his careless tone, and he waited eagerly for her 
answer. 

But she laughed in amusement. 

“TI? No, I am twenty-eight, and am too old for such frivolities. 
Have you ?” 

Her question startled him, but he saw it was asked in all 
sincerity—there was no coquetry in her tone. 

“Ten years ago,” he answered thoughtfully, “I imagined I did, 
but the fit only lasted a few months, so, you see, as it will not 
stand your test, it could only have been base metal.” 

The hours flew on and the evening drew in. Winifred looked 
at her guest in perplexity as he still lingered on. 

Perhaps it was the entrance of the man with the lamps which 
suggested to Lord Cranby that it was getting late, for he took 
out his watch directly the butler had left the room. 

“Seven o'clock,” he said with rather more than necessary 
astonishment. “I shall never get home in time for dinner.” 
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Winifred laughed. 

“You are your own master,” she said. “I don’t suppose there 
is anyone to mind if you are late?” 

He looked at her whimsically. 

“ As you won’t take my hint,” he said, “I suppose I must ask 
for an invitation outright. May I not stay and dine with 
you?” 

Winifred did not respond with any heartiness. 

“But the Houghtons’ dance?” she suggested, “ you will never 
get there in time.” 

“T am not going to the Houghtons’ dance,” he answered 
offended. “I never had the slightest intention of going, but,” 
rising, “as you are evidently anxious to get rid of me I will say 
good-bye.” 

“No, no,” cried Winifred in confusion, “ you know it is not 
that. I should like you to stay—of course I should, only— 
well, I will tell you the real truth. You see, there is a dance at 
the gardener’s cottage to-night, and all the servants are going. 
Of course they will get dinner ready beforehand, but it will be 
all cold—there will be no one to wait, no one to——” 

“Do you mean,” quickly, “that you and I should be in the 
house alone?” 

“Yes. It would be horrid for you, and that is why I did not 
like to ask you to stay.” 

Lord Cranby laughed aloud. 

“It makes no difference if you ask me or not,” he said firmly. 
“T mean to stay, and you can’t turn me out!” 

And dinner passed off gaily enough. Under Lord Cranby’s 
influence Winifred’s shyness quite wore off, and by the time they 
had finished she was chatting away volubly. 

The glorious harvest’'moon was rising in the heavens and 
shedding her radiance around. 

“Let us come out,” said Lord Cranby. “It is wicked to keep 
indoors on such a night,” and he caught up a light shawl from 
the hall, and wrapped it tenderly round Winifred. 

They wandered down the old-world walk that looked as if it 
should have been peopled with ladies in powder and patches, 
and gallants with their white queues. On the stone seat at the 
end, moss-grown and stained by years, how many Lovells had 
sat and told their love-story ? Round about strutted peacocks, 
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breaking the soft silence with their shrill voices. Opposite rose 
the undulating hills, now bathed in a flood of moonlight, broken 
up here and there by the long dark shadows of the trees. And 
away in the distance the sound of the fiddles from the gardener’s 
cottage fell gently on the still night air. 

“Let us come and see them dancing,” said Lord Cranby 
presently, and the two wended their way in the direction of the 
music. 

It was a pretty scene, the figures dancing on the lawn, 
silhouetted and transfigured by the moonlight and apparently in 
the height of enjoyment. It had the appearance of some weird 
midnight revels. 

Lord Cranby caught the excitement. 

“Come and dance,” he whispered eagerly to his companion. 
“You say you like it—we will have a dance all to ourselves,” 
and catching her slender figure round the waist, he started off on 
the soft springy turf. 

On and on went the fiddles, the wedding guests paused a 
moment for breath, but the two on the lawn below still kept on, 

‘on and on they danced, until at last through sheer exhaustion 
Lord Cranby stopped. He looked down into Winifred’s face 
bathed in moonlight and flushed with exercise, but he did not at 
once remove his arm. 

“Did you enjoy it?” he asked in his quick whisper. “Do 
you think the gardener’s wedding dance is better than the 
Houghtons’ ball ?” 

But she turned her eyes shyly away. Somehow she did not 
wonder now if there was anything wrong with her hair. to make 
him look at her so. 

She pointed to the hills sloping up before them. 

“Tsn’t it lovely—lovely ?” she said. 

“Lovely!” he echoed. “How fond you are of Lasworth! 
Could you ever tear yourself away, I wonder?” 

“How do you know,” she asked, “that I love the place so 
much ? ” 

“Child, every thought is mirrored in your eyes—I know 
exactly what you think.” 

They strolled back to the house. 

“This really is the end,” said Lord Cranby regretfully. “I 
suppose it must be good-bye now.” 
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They went into the stables and he saddled his horse himself 
and brought it out into the grounds. He stood by his horse’s 
head before he mounted, and looked intently at Winifred. 

“T am going north to-morrow,” he said, “and then afterwards 
I am obliged to go to Ceylon—I promised my sister long ago, or 
I would not go. It will be many months before I see you again, 
but I shall never forget this night and—I am going to ask you 
to remember it too. Will you promise to think of me some- 
times when I am away ?” 

Winifred looked at him with her soft grave eyes. 

“It is not necessary to promise,” she said simply. “One does 
not easily forget the happiest time of one’s life.” 

And as the rider disappeared in the distance, a little fleecy 
cloud floated across the face of the moon and a sudden darkness 
fell around. Only Winifred’s eyes had caught a gleam that had 
nothing to do with borrowed light and that would take years and 
years to extinguish. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE months rolled away, winter came and went, and now 
spring had begun and the trees and hedges were bursting out 
all around. 

Winifred’s eyes grew brighter and her heart beat quicker 
every day. 

“A few months—only a few months, he said,” she would 
repeat to herself, “ it cannot be very long now before he is here.” 

And meantime changes had occurred at Lasworth, for one 
of the young birds had already flown and left the parent nest. 
Mr. Shepherd had been presented with a living in the south, and 
he had taken Olive with him to his new home. 

And so it was that when the Towers was once more thrown 
open and everything hurried into preparation for the Earl’s return, 
Winifred had left Gloucestershire and was staying with her sister 
in the Isle of Wight. 

But she heard the news of Lord Cranby’s return with com- 
posure. True, she had pictured herself as being one of the 
first to welcome him home, but what did a little delay matter ? 
She would be back at Lasworth in three weeks’ time, and 
then they must meet, and—did he remember she wondered 
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anxiously, did he remember that evening spent together under 
the harvest moon ? 

Little scraps of news came to her in her mother’s letters, 
telling her how much greyer Lord Cranby had grown, how that 
they had met him here or there, how he was always in and out 
of Lasworth as of yore, and how he was giving a dance at the 
Towers in a month’s time and insisted that they all should go. 
“Even you too, Winifred,” ended Mrs. Lovell, “are to be there ; 
he will not let you off.” 

“Even you too!” 

Winifred had treasured the words up. He had given her a 
special invitation then, he had not forgotten after all. 

But gradually an anxious look grew in Winifred’s eyes and 
her spirits slowly sank. Mrs. Lovell’s letters had become full 
of one topic—one topic only, which burnt into her daughter's 
heart. It was Rose who was the attraction, asserted the writer, 
pretty blushing Rose was the one to whom Lord Cranby’s 
visits were wholly due ; wherever she went, Lord Cranby went 
too. Lord Cranby and Rose seemed never apart, and so on 
and so on, until the words danced about in front of Winifred’s 
eyes and the letter fluttered to the ground. 

Was it not only the natural course of events after all? 
Charming, lovable Rose, just twenty-one—who could help being 
fascinated ? What was she, Winifred, with her quiet, shy ways 
and her nine-and-twenty years, by her side? Oh, of course it 
was only to be expected, and she ought not to mind. And she 
clasped her hands together tightly and forced back the smarting 
tears. 

And on her return home she had to go through it all again. 
Mrs. Lovell was growing excited over the affair and rejoiced to 
have a sympathizing ear in which to recite her anticipations. 
But Winifred bore it all without a word, and no one knew that 
she suffered. 

And in the evening Rose came into her room. The girl was 
looking pale and sad, and not atall happy. Winifred wondered 
at her appearance. 

“What is the matter, Rose dear?” she asked, sitting down 
beside her. “ You are not looking well.” 

Rose tapped the carpet nervously with her feet. 

“T am unhappy, Winifred,” she said, “and I don’t know what 
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todo. We have quarrelled—that is to say—he—he—oh, you 
know what I mean—he said something I did not like, and—and 
I grew angry and said I would never speak to him again until 
he apologised, and he—he is so proud, I know—I know he never 
will.” And Rose burst into tears. , 

Winifred put her arms round her and soothed her. 

“Poor little girl,’ she said. “Don’t cry, it will sure to be 
all right. Take the initiative and go and talk to him yourself, he 
—he is so good, he will be certain to meet you half-way.” 

Rose dried her eyes and sat up. 

“Yes, I will try,” she said, “and Winnie, dear, it is so nice of 
you to call him good. I am so glad you like him.” 

“ Rose,” said Winifred slowly, and her voice sounded far away, 
“do you love him?” 

“Love him?” cried her sister with emphasis. “Oh, Winnie, 
I couldn’t live without him. I have been simply miserable these 
last two days. He has not told me so yet, but I think—I 
hope he loves me too.” She paused for a moment by the 
window and looked dreamily out into the darkness. “He is 
coming to our garden-party to-morrow, and I will take your 
advice and talk to him. Thank you so much, Winnie dear.” 
And she tripped out of the room with a lighter heart, while 
Winifred still sat on in the silence alone. 


There were all sorts and conditions of amusements at the 
garden-party at Lasworth Park—lawn tennis, badminton, golf, 
croquet, in fact, everybody‘was able to indulge in his favourite 
pursuit. 

Lord Cranby went about from court to lawn scanning the as- 
sembly—was he never to find the face he sought ? 

At last, on one of the distant croquet grounds, he caught sight 
of Miss Lovell’s tall slender figure and hastened at once in her 
direction. She had just finished a game and had thrown her 
mallet aside. : 

“TI told you I could not play,” she was saying to her partner 
apologetically. “I have only spoilt your game.” 

“How do you do, Miss Lovell?” said Lord Cranby, and 
Winifred started round at the well-known voice, and all the colour 
left her face. 

“ How do you do?” she repeated mechanically, and he thought 
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she might have been more pleased to see him when he had been 
away so long. 

“You have finished your game? Will you come for a walk?” 
he said, and Winifred silently acquiesced. Why did he want to 
walk with her? 

Once out of sight of the rest he turned eagerly towards her, 
“ How are the bride and bridegroom ?” he asked smiling. “ They 
must be ar old married couple by this time.” 

“ They have only been married ten months,” she answered 
slowly. 

“Only ten months ?” he echoed, “and it has seemed centuries 
to me! Winifred, what has come to you? Why are you so 
altered? All the time I have been away I have been hungering 
for a sight of your face ; longing for the sound of your dear voice, 
Winifred——” 

But she put up her hand to stop him with a little deprecating 
cry. 

What did it mean? Did he then love her after all—love her? 
and her heart beat quickly, noisily—surely he must have heard it. 
‘But then Rose, poor Rose loved him and thought he loved her. 
She could not live without him, she had said. Winifred caught 
her breath. How could she destroy her sister’s happiness? No, 
She must stop him—keep his words back at all hazards—fling 
back his love. Oh, misery! before he began to tell it. 

And meantime, while these thoughts passed as lightning 
through her brain, Lord Cranby went on. 

“You promised,” he said, “ promised to remember that night 
—that lovely moonlight night 

“T have not forgotten—it was cold—and chilly,” she broke in 
abruptly, in a voice she did not recognise as her own. 

“What! You found it cold when we wandered down the 
terrace walk 4 

“And the peacocks made our heads ache with their loud, 
shrill noise.” 

Lord Cranby stopped and looked at her. “Winifred,” he 
said, and all the life had gone out of his voice, “have you for- 
gotten when we danced together on the lawn—just you and I— 
and the fiddles——” 

Winifred caught her breath and her words fell from her lips in 
harsh, irregular jerks. 
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“The grass was damp—and heavy,” she said, “and the fiddles 
—out of tune.” 

Lord Cranby was silent—at last he understood. 

“ And that is all you remember ?” he said, after a while, which 
had seemed to Winifred as an eternity in which she had tasted 
the bitterness of death. But his cold unfamiliar tones brought 
her sharply back to life ; she tried to answer him, but the words 
would not come. 

He waited a few moments for her to speak, but as she still kept 
silent—*“ Had we not better go back to the croquet ground ?” he 
said, and this time the harshness had left his voice and only a 
weary apathy was to be heard out of which all heart was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“WINNIE! Winnie! it is all right. We have made it up and 
—and he has asked me to marry him,” and Rose’s appearance 
as she danced into the room was very different to that on the 
previous evening. 

And so her sacrifice had not been in vain—and he had 
asked Rose. But, oh! he might have waited a little time. 

Winifred steadied her voice. “I am so very glad, Rose, dear,” 
she said. “I know Lord Cranby will make you happy.” 

Rose looked at her in perplexity. 

“Lord Cranby!” she exclaimed. “Why, I am engaged to 
Cyril Norwood—I thought you knew Cyril Norwood ?” 

Was Winifred going mad or had she heard correctly ? 

“You told me last night,” she faltered, “that—that you loved 
Lord Cranby.” 

“Lord Cranby! Oh, you must have misunderstood me. I 
love Lord Cranby, when his heart is full to overflowing of you / 
Why, even last year he would sit and look at you for hours to- 
gether when the girls thought he came only to see them — 
it often made me laugh. And now ever since he has been home 
he has haunted my footsteps—was that why you made the mis- 
take ?—Oh, Winnie dear, it was only to talk of you.” 

Winifred suddenly burst into tears. 

“Oh, Rose, if I had known—if I had only known!” 

Rose looked at her in perplexity, then a sudden glimmering of 
the truth dawned upon her. 

13 
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“ Winifred,” she said, “ you strolled off ‘together this afternoon, 
did he—did he propose ?” 

Winifred shook her head. 

“No—he—he was going to, but I stopped him because— 
because ‘a 

“Because you thought I loved him, and you sacrificed your 
happiness for—me ?” the tears sprang into Rose’s eyes. “ Winnie 
_ dear,” and she threw her arms round her sister’s neck, “ thank 
Heaven, it is not in my power to accept your sacrifice even if I 
would. You cheered me up last evening, now I am going to 
cheer you. Don’t grieve over it, Winnie, for I know it will come 
all right.” 

* * * * * 7 * 

Lord Cranby had chosen a iovely night for his dance, every- 
body seemed to be enjoying themselves, and it bid fair to be a 
great success. Only the host looked weary and depressed. 

“ Are you not going to ask me to dance to-night ?” said Rose, 
tripping up to him. 

He shook his head dismally. 

“T am not going to dance at all,” he said. 

“Then let us come outside and have a talk. What is the 
matter—you are not looxing at all well?” 

“No. lam going awaysoon. I should have gone earlier but 
for this dance.” 

“Going away? That is very sudden, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and looked up at the star-lit sky. Every 
beautiful thing seemed to have disappeared out of his life, even 
the moon had gone. 

“Would it be very impertinent to ask you why you are going 
away ?” asked Rose in a low voice. 

He did not answer at first, and then said without turning: 

“Tt is not necessary to tell you—I think you must know.” 

There was silence between them for a few minutes, and then 
Rose spoke. 

“Tam going to tell you a tale,” she said, and without giving 
him time to answer she began : 

“There was once a garden in which grew all the most beauti- 
ful flowers of the earth—a garden full of colour and sweet 
scents. 

“And some one came into that garden, and he wandered 
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round and round looking at this flower and that, but did not 
admire one. At last he came to a group in a corner and he 
stopped before it. There was a tall lily, a hollyhock, a dahlia 
and a rose, all flowers vivid in their colouring and conspicuous 
from afar. But it was not these which had attracted his atten- 
tion. Over-shadowed by the tall plants and nearly out of sight 
was a single violet — a violet which would never have been 
noticed but for the fragrance it shed around. 

“ And the stranger stood and looked at it, and the more he 
looked the more he coveted that flower.” 

Lord Cranby’s eyes had left the stars, and Rose knew he was 
intently listening. 

“ And it came to pass,” she continued, “that the rose fell 
a-sighing, for one that she loved had passed her by, and she 
stooped and whispered her troubles to the little violet. And the 
violet, though it cheered the rose, hung its head and drooped, for 
no names had been mentioned and it thought that the stranger 
was the one whom the rose had loved. 

“And thus it was when the stranger came to pluck his 
cherished flower that the violet hid under the leaves and turned 
away. It hoped if it could not be found that the stranger would 
take the rose instead, and so in its unselfishness it turned away 
from the hand it—loved.” 

Lord Cranby started to his feet. 

“Loved! Rose,” he cried, “do you know what you are 
saying? Do you mean that she /oves me?” 

“Tt turned away from the hand it—/oved,” continued Rose, as 
if he had not spoken, “ but the other came back and plucked the 
rose, and then the violet found its sacrifice had been in vain, and 
—and ” Rose left her seat and stood before him. “Ido 
not know the end of the story, Lord Cranby—you must finish 
it for yourself,” and she turned and went back to the house. 

* * * * * * * 

Winifred was standing by a window looking out at the 
spangled sky; she did not hear Lord Cranby’s footsteps, and 
started at the sound of his voice. 

“ Winifred!” he had said. 

“Did you call me?” she faltered, looking round. 

“ Winifred,” he cried, “ Rose has been opening to me the gates of 
Paradise. She says it has all been one great mistake. Winifred, 

13* 
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Winifred,” and he came nearer, and took her in his arms, “she 
has been saying that you—love me.” 

He held her closer still, and kissed her pale face. 

“Put your arms round me, my dearest,” he whispered, “so 
that I may know it is true and that I am not dreaming. Let 
me hear you say that you have not forgotten after all.” 

And Winifred’s white arms stole round his neck, and her head 
drooped upon his breast. 

“Forgotten!” she repeated softly. ‘“ How is it possible when 
the remembrance has been always with me ?—the} remembrance 
of a still, beautiful September evening, when the harvest moon 
was holding her court in the heavens, and all the:world appeared 
to me to be enchanted ; when even the peacock’s shrill cry seemed 
as music, and the fiddles were not really out of ,tune.” 





La Bourboule. 
By E. C. VANSITTART. 


“* Une riviére au fond ; des bois sur les deux pentes.”” 
—VIcTOR HuGo. 


PART I. 


MANY now doubtless know the sunny little watering place of 
Royat, one of the,health-giving springs of Central France, as it 
nestles in a green valley, with a glorious view over the town of 
Clermont-Ferrand in the great plain of the Limagne below, 
over which the ever-changing play of lights and shadows is 
beautiful to watch; but few English people have penetrated 
farther into this strange volcanic country of Auvergne, or become 
acquainted with La Bourboule, not to be confounded with the 
better-known Mont Dore. 

It is reached in two hours by train from Clermont to Laqueuille, 
where the rail ends, followed by a two hours’ drive across 
country. It is a unique railway line running through a hilly 
district where walnut, apple, pear, apricot and other fruit-trees, 
together with vineyards, occupy the level ground, while woods of 
fir, oak, chesnut, and beech cover the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains ; picturesque villages appear embedded among the trees, 
and a general look of prosperity prevails till Volvic is approached, 
where the country grows wilder, and passing by the great lava 
quarries of the Puy de Nugére; the peculiarly sombre appear- 
ance of most of the houses and churches of Lower Auvergne is 
due to the use of this dark-coloured building material. 

After this, the cultivated land gives way to wide moors 
covered with broom and heath, or strewn with rocks and 
boulders, the scene grows more and more desolate till the 
dreary-looking station of Laqueuille, standing in the open 
country neglected and forlorn, is reached. Here we left the 
train, and got into the diligences, or rather public omnibuses, 
which convey travellers to La Bourboule. 

Far away before us stretched a strange country bounded in 
the distance by the beautiful blue peaks of the Monts Dore. 
The first part of the drive was not unlike some portions of 
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Switzerland; midway we rattled through the pretty village 
of Saint Sauves, buried among trees, with a tapering church 
spire, and soon after entered the valley of the Dordogne (the 
Dore and the Dogne, two rivers, uniting form the Dordogne), 
where the fine high road has been traced on one side of the 
valley, wide here, but soon closed in amongst mountains and 
-hills of the most fantastic shapes, either standing isolated or 
in groups, till it becomes a cutting between magnificent beech- 
trees growing down to the water’s edge below, where the river 
wound and twisted, now rushing noisily over stones and 
boulders, now flowing crystal clear over a sandy bottom. 

Every moment the scene changed and grew more lonely; 
peeps were caught of large stretches of short grass, where fine 
herds of cattle grazed, as we entered the shade of fir woods 
where the golden sunshine filtered through the trees, and the air 
was scented with the turpentine ; then we descended into a deep 
ravine where great masses of granite and basalt lay in wild 
confusion, to creep once more into the open, where fields of 
yellow corn shimmered in the quiet sunlight. There was no sign 
of a human habitation, and we felt far from the haunts of men, 
when suddenly, at a turn of the road, the valley widened out, 
revealing a mass of houses and buildings, and our horses 
clattered gaily into the principal “ Place” of La Bourboule, and 
deposited us at the Bureau de la Poste. Here we were besieged 
by a noisy crowd of porters and commiéissionaires, all shouting 
out the merits of their respective hotels and pensions, producing 
a very Babel of sound, confusing in the extreme to the bewildered 
traveller, and the illusion produced by our drive was roughly 
dispelled, as we were rudely brought back to the present of a 
nineteenth-century French watering-place. 

The first impression of the actual village or town of La 
Bourboule is decidedly disappointing, consisting as it does of a 
number of second-rate hotels all close together, a badly-paved 
road lined on one side with dusty trees, on the other with rows 
of wretched shops and booths, and dignified by the title of Boule- 
vard, two modern casinos, many unfinished houses, the great 
Etablissements, and a general look of newness and untidiness, 
contributing a whole at which the newcomer’s heart is apt to 
sink, and he is tempted to exclaim : “ What a mixture of squalor 
and pretension.” 
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Nor is this estimate altogether wrong. The hotels leave 
much to be desired on the score of comfort, while their prices 
are decidedly high ; the roads, even in the town itself, are in a 
disgraceful condition, and almost impassable for pedestrians in 
bad weather; in the Dordogne, which flows through the town, 
clothes are washed, notwithstanding its being made a receptacle 
for stale fish and rubbish of every kind, and the price of the 
commonest necessities of life is exorbitant. On the other 
hand, we must remember that the season is very short, lasting 
only from June 15th to September 15th, that the place is of 
mushroom growth, for though in the fifteenth century a hospital 
for poor patients was founded by the Vicomte de Turenne, La 
Bourboule was unknown and unvisited except by a few peasants 
from the neighbouring country, and was a mere hamlet till a 
few years ago. Even now, on September 15th the doctors 
depart, hotels close, shopkeepers return to Clermont, and La 
Bourboule is left to sleep its long winter sleep; life seems 
suspended, communication with the neighbourhood, such as 
Mont Dore and Laqueiulle, is rendered difficult by the snow, and 
not till spring once more wakes new life in Nature, is La 
Bourboule too restored to activity in making preparations for 
the reception of summer guests, who now number nine thousand 
per annum, but increase year by year. 

In spite of jerry-builders’ unlovely improvements, the situation 
of La Bourboule remains unspoilt ; nothing can take away its 
charm as it lies there in its green valley 2,811 feet above the 
level of the sea, catching every ray of sunshine at the foot of 
an immense rock of granite which shelters it against the chill 
north wind. All round rise the strange forms of extinct 
volcanoes: the Banne d’Ordenche (banne in the patois of the 
country meaning “horn”); the Puy Gyros, with its wide serrated 
profile; the Pic du Sancy, at whose foot the Dordogne takes its 
rise; the Pic du Capuchin, so called because the craggy rock on 
its summit resembles the figure of a cowled kneeling monk ; the 
beautiful outlines of the Monts Dore standing out against the 
sky, and many others, whose red-brown sides form a vivid 
contrast to the rich vegetation at their feet; little villages are 
perched on the hill-tops. One of these, Murat le Quaire, seems 
actually to overhang La Bourboule. 

The air is delicious, for the absence of snow-mountains 
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renders it soft and warm, though bracing, and never does one 
here feel that cold nip which Swiss air carries with it from icy 
peaks, and which even in the height of summer is so pernicious 
to delicate lungs; it blows fresh yet soft on this tableland of 
Central France, where in August itself the thermometer indoors, 
before the sun’s rays become potent, rarely marks more than 
- 58 degrees Fahrenheit, and though the middle af the day may be 
hot for a few hours, the freshness of the mornings and evenings 
and constant thunderstorms keep the atmosphere cool. Crowds 
of French people with delicate children frequent La Bourboule, 
but few English as yet give the place a thought, though the 
fame of its arsenical waters is spreading rapidly, and the pre- 
sence of an excellent English medical man will doubtless induce 
many more to give this health resort a trial. An English church 
service is occasionally held on Sundays in one of the salles of 
the Etablissement, and funds are being collected to build a 
church where, in turn, both French and English Protestants may 
hold their respective services. The new Roman Catholic parish 
church which has just been erected is of yellow stone picked out 
with grey lava, and, though still wanting its tower, is a remark- 
ably fine specimen of the modern Romanesque. 

The name of La Bourboule is derived from the old word 
borbola, meaning boiling or bubbling water, and is most suitable 
to its therapeutic springs. They are the strongest arsenical waters 
known, and excavations made in sinking foundations for modern 
buildings have revealed signs that they were used by the Romans. 
There are now three établissements ; the Grand Etablissement, 
commonly known as /es Thermes, will be an immense and very 
handsome building, though now only half completed, with wide 
halls, luxurious bath-rooms, and salles de pulvérization (spraying), 
aspiration (inhalation) and humage (vapourizing), douches, fitted 
with the best and latest appliances for hydropathic treatment; 
Choussy isa smaller establishment ona simpler scale, where the 
water seems hotter, perhaps because it is nearer the fountain 
head; and Mabru, where poor patients are treated free of 
charge. These three establishments are all supplied from the 
same spring, which discharges at the rate of 400 litres, or 88 
gallons, an hour, equal to 2,112 gallons in the 24 hours. The 
water, which issues from the ground at a temperature of 60° 
centigrade (140° Fahrenheit), is clear and colourless, with a slightly 
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saline taste ; it has been likened to veal broth, and after the first 
taste is not in the least unpalatable ; amongst its chemical 
ingredients are arsenic, chlorate of sodium, bicarbonate of soda, 
chlorate of potassium, magnesium, chalk and sulphate of iron. 
Besides this principal spring, there is the Source Fenestre on the 
left bank of the Dordogne, whose water is cold and contains 
iron; this sends up 140 litres, or 3034 gallons per minute, and the 
Source Clémence, which has only lately been discovered, and is 
situated on the same side of the river in a bit of waste land 
nearly a mile out of the town. The sum of 400,000 francs 
(£16,000), has already been refused by its owner on the ground 
that the water is likely to become very valuable, containing, as it 
does, carbonic acid and iron in addition to arsenic. A touch of 
romance also hangs round this spring, as the owner isa lady 
named Clémence, who, though wealthy and young, is unmarried, 
and heiress of her millionaire uncle; she is therefore the parti 
of the neighbourhood, and many speculations are abroad as to the 
likelihood of this or that one of her many suitors being accepted. 
The complaints treated most successfully at La Bourboule are 
anemia; scrofula in all its forms (the waters in the case of 
delicate children producing the same effect as cod liver oil ; skin 
complaints (such as eczema and psoriasis), throat and chest 
affections (asthma, chronic bronchitis, laryngitis and consumption 
in its early stages); intermittent fevers, diabetes, gout and 
rheumatism, the waters affording a strong fillip to the nervous 
system and the circulation, besides acting powerfully on the skin. 
One patient gained six pounds in three weeks, another — 
a consumptive case—three pounds in the same period. More 
than 40,000 bottles of Bourboule water are exported annually. 
Perhaps I cannot better close this part of my subject than by 
quoting the following note kindly sent me by Dr. Gilchrist, the 
resident English physician. He says: 


“For many years, during which the waters of La Bourboule 
were supposed to contain only a certain quantity of ordinary 
saline constituents, the springs were frequently resorted to for 
skin diseases; scrofula in its numerous forms, asthma and 
bronchial affections. The hot springs attracted sufferers from rheu- 
matism, while La Source des Fiévres enjoyed the reputation of 
being particularly efficacious in malarial fevers. With the dis- 
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covery that the waters contained arsenic almost in medicinal 
doses (there being the equivalent of twenty-one drops of 
“Fowler’s Solution” to each 134 pints of liquid), the secret of 
their wonderful success was in a great measure explained, and 
the sphere of their therapeutic usefulness extended. More 
recent investigation attaches some significance to the 
fact that their other saline ingredients are almost identical 
in composition and proportion to those contained in the, 
serum, or liquid portion of the blood. The waters may be em- 
ployed for their general tonic and strengthening qualities, or for 
the specific action of arsenic; they can be recommended in 
cases of chlorosis and anzmia, especially in those refractory to 
iron. In most lymphatic and strumous affections, children, who 
bear arsenic so well, being especially benefited. It may here be 
remarked that a mountain climate is similar in many respects to 
that of the sea, a fact which may explain in part the results at- 
tending the treatment of these cases at La Bourboule.” 


_ Though sad enough scenes meet the eye on every side, there 
are equally comic ones ready for such as have the appreciative 


faculty ; first come the blanket-swathed mummies peeping 
through the half-glazed door of a sedan-chair, which two porters 
bear along with more or less exertion ; then, within the precincts 
of the establishment the inhaling room (Salle d Aspiration) has 
fully earned its title of Séance des Spectres, for there, on raised 
benches, rising in a semicircle from floor to roof, sit silent, 
phantom figures in loose white flannel dressing-gowns, with 
towels arranged more or less fantastically round their heads, 
breathing in with all their might the thick steam which fills the 
apartment. Next door is the spraying room (Salle de Pulvéri- 
zation), here, a ledge runs round the walls, and at regular inter- 
vals sit the patients with an oil-skin bib and a towel (in the case 
of ladies an oil-skin cap in addition), tied round their necks, 
their mouths wide open to receive the tiny jet of spray which 
plays down their throats from the miniature hose placed in front 
of them ; conversation is naturally impossible, and to the on- 
looker the grunts of assent or dissent in reply to the attendants’ 
enquiries as to the comfort or otherwise of the victims are most 
entertaining, as, assisted by pantomime, they try to explain that 
the jet is too strong or too weak, its level too high or too low; at 
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such times the possibility of ape ancestors comes home to one 
with cruel force! 

Two Casinos already cater for the amusement of the bathers, 
and a third is in course of construction ; the oldest, distinguished 
by the emphasis always laid on the definite article THE Casino, 
has a theatre attached to it, is provided with games of all kinds 
in the grounds, and plenty of chairs hired by the French ladies 
who sit with work, while their husbands smoke and read their 
papers, and the children play about. The second, Casino 
Fenestre, is pleasanter and quieter, standing in a pretty shady 
park, where an ornamental sheet of water is crossed by rustic 
bridges. Fireworks are constantly let off in the evening from 
both, and the effect of the rockets going up like fiery snakes 
high above the tree tops is very pretty: one night we watched a 
zig-zag line of coloured lanterns, carried up a hill side, and 
Bengal lights illuminating the summit with weird crimson and 
green glow. Sometimes a guéfe is got up in the hotels for some 
charitable purpose, when, notice having been previously given, 
young ladies gothe round of the table @héte with a plate or 
salver ; once during our stay it was the Petztes Sawurs des 
Pauvres themselves who collected for the old people under their 
charge, but there is little real poverty among the thrifty 
Auvergnat peasantry, who, it must be said, are a singularly un- 
pleasing people. Far from welcoming the visitors from whom they 
annually reap so rich a harvest, they scowl silently at the 
stranger, and do not put themselves out in any way for his con- 
venience ; amongst their own compatriots they are a proverbially 
grasping, miserly race, who make it their business to fleece, or, to 
use their own expressive word, “f/umer” the unfortunate 
travellers. The hotel keepers carry this out even towards their 
poor servants, whom they overwork like the Egyptian task- 
masters of old, grinding them down to the utmost. The three 
principal hotels are kept by brothers, all wealthy, yet their old 
uncle, a reputed millionaire, whose heirs they are, works in his 
fields among the cabbages like any day-labourer, and will go on 
toiling to add one sez more to his already ample store. The 
peasants all wear wooden sadots ; the men blue linen blouses and 
wide-brimmed felt hats, while the women affect the universal 
white muslin cap of France, with an embroidered crown and 
stiff lace frill ; widows present a curious appearance, owing to a 
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long black crépe veil depending from the ordinary cap, the effect 
being singularly incongruous. Their Romanesque patois is un- 
intelligible ; though it has many words of Spanish and Italian 
origin, it is singularly unmusical, lacking the dignity of the 
former and the polish of the latter tongue. 

Excellent, sure-footed little donkeys are to be had by those who 
. cannot climb the mountain paths ; in the morning the Place is 
lined with as many asa hundred donkeys and their drivers, but by 
twelve o’clock often none are to be had. It being the custom for 
the countrywomen to sit astride like men, the side saddle is re- 
served for strangers only, and is consequently often of strange 
construction. Riding horses and carriages can also be hired, but 
the charge for the latter is high. 

The great charm of La Bourboule lies in the lovely country 
around, with its endless and varied walks by the riverside, 
through the birchwood where the branches sometimes dip into 
clear brown water in whose depths every stone and pebble is seen ; 
invisible streams gurgle through the meadows with a delicious 
purling sound ; fir-clad hills and magnificent basaltic rocks rise 
on every side, while the rich Subalpine Flora is a source of ever 
fresh delight to the botanist ; bog-cotton grows in the fields, to- 
gether with golden gentian, pink mallow, and yellow poppies. 
The river banks are fringed with forget-me-nots growing down 
to the water’s edge; tall plumes of meadow-sweet wave in the 
breeze, and the purple heather on the downs vies with that on 
the Scottish moors ; wild strawberries, raspberries, filberts, and 
whortle-berries grow in profusion in some spots: the “ Noli-me- 
tangere ” (or wild balsam), with its delicate yellow flowers and 
drooping green leaves carpets the shady sides of the banks ; oak 
and beech ferns flourish in the limestone, and those who choose 
to stoop low enough will find exquisite cup-moss like miniature 
goblets containing tiny silvered seeds, fit only for the fairy queen 
to drink from. 

Lovers of Nature might spend hours in the silence of the 
woods, watching the life of beetle, ant and spider, or listening 
to the hum and whirr of bees, crickets, cockchafers, and other 
woodland denizens. One strange fact struck us; during our stay 
at La Bourboule, we did not see a single snail in spite of damp 
weather, though one of our party was collecting iand-snails, nor 
did we come across any snakes, vipers, or adders, only once a 
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slow-worm lay dead on the road, having evidently been killed by 
a passer-by ; on the other hand, slugs abounded—jet-black or 
brown—longer and larger than we had ever seen ; also wondrous 
green, gold and bronzed beetles shining like jewels when the sun 
touched them. Every valley had a rushing mountain stream 
whose clear water dashed sparkling over the rocks and under 
primitive bridges, sometimes merely a plank laid across, or a 
felled tree without any railing; oftener still, rough stepping- 
stones alone led to the other side. 

If weary of the woods, you may turn into the cornfields where 
blue corn-cockles and scarlet poppies stand among the full ears 
swaying in the gentle breeze, follow a narrow track which leads 
to the hamlet of Prégnoux, where the thatched cottages seem 
as if roofed with green velvet, so thick is the growth of moss 
and lichen. It might be Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” for 
there is no sign of life in the roughly-paved street, not a sound 
but the barking of a half-starved dog or the cackle of a startled 
hen breaks the silence. Or you may struggle up the winding 
path which zig-zags along the granite Rocher de la Bourboule, at 
whose foot the springs have their rise, and which is specially inte- 


resting to geologists as representing a fragment of the earth’s 
primitive crust. The summit is covered with short grass, and com- 
mands a glorious view over La Bourboule lying in the valley below, 
the river winding through it, and the hills rising around, while 
beyond are range upon range of volcanic formation, an in- 
describable picture, and everywhere the same delicious life-giving 
air. 


PART II. 


LITTLE by little we forgot the discomforts and drawbacks which 
at first impressed us so disagreeably. The fascination of this 
wonderful country grew upon us, and we realized its charm more 
keenly as we learnt more of the beauties hidden away in its 
depths. 

Of the many easy walks round La Bourboule itself, I would 
give the palm to the following :—first to the Ravin de l’Eau 
Salée, an offshoot of the lovely valley of Vendeix on the south 
side of La Bourboule, along whose fine high road we wandered, 
through sweeping green fields with fir-clad hills beyond, and the 
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strange pile of the Roche de Vendeix in front; this is a mass 
of columnar basalt whose sides, where not precipitous, are 
richly cultivated. In the fourteenth century it was the home of 
the robber chieftain Lymerigot, whose castle crowned its height, 
and who made raids from thence, striking terror into all hearts, 
In the summer of 1888 excavations made on the summit of the 
rock disclosed fragments of spears, swords, and other articles 
buried at a considerable depth, the last relics of the robber and 
his band. One of the legends of the country tells how this 
district was formerly inhabited by beneficent fairies who took 
the whole valley under their protection. Ata stroke of their 
wand the granite rock divided, and from it flowed the waters of 
a hidden lake, which afterwards enabled the valley to be culti- 
vated ; to these fairies was also due the discovery of the health- 
restoring springs, whose properties they taught the villagers to 
appreciate, and in which they themselves were wont to bathe. La 
Roche des Fées is still pointed out, on which they are supposed 
to have left the imprint of their dainty feet, but the depredations 
of Lymerigot and his evil life finally drove them away, never 
to return. 

Turning off the high road abruptly to the left, we enter the 
Ravin de l’ Eau Salée, and find ourselves transported into a 
miniature gorge: a streamlet once said to have been salt 
(whence its name), but which now retains no particle of saline 
matter, flows between great masses of granite, gneiss, and 
basalt, interspersed with hoary fir trees, twisted and gnarled in 
their conflict with the storms of centuries ; the grass at our feet 
is starred with delicate pansies, forget-me-nots, and wild pinks, 
while dog-roses and honeysuckle fling their shackles over low- 
growing shrubs, and the air is fragrant with the scent of herbs 
crushed by our own feet ; up in the sunlit air a hawk is poised 
on outspread wings, every now and then the fir trees sigh in 
the summer breeze as if weary of the ceaseless hum of insects 
and twitter of birds. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the North, and go up to 
Murat le Quaire, we find ourselves on another extraordinary 
mass of columnar basalt facing the Roche de Vendeix, with the 
valley of Bourboule intervening. This square rock was also once 
crowned by a fortress owned by the Lords of Murat, the heredi- 
tary and deadly enemies of the owners of Vendeix. Like two 
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eyries, the castles were perched on either side of a chasm, frown- 
ing at each other across the deep shadow, their halls resounding 
to the clang of arms and the cry of war, and many a scene of 
bloodshed and cruelty did their walls witness. Now but a 
handful of crumbling ruins remains, scarce traceable under their 
cloak of coarse grass, on which goats browse peacefully, undis- 
turbed by the hawk soaring aloft in the blue, or by passing 
cloud-shadows on the wooded slopes and swelling lands below, 
whence rise the sounds of distant village bells. We felt as 
though we were poised in mid-air, as, standing on the edge of 
this precipitous rock, we drank in the brisk invigorating air and 
enjoyed the panorama. Below, halfway to La Bourboule, lies 
Murat, now a mere collection of cottages, but formerly the prin- 
cipal village in the valley, containing the parish church and the 
communal hall; the castle of Murat le Quaire on the rock 
above fell into ruins,as I have said, but there remained the castle 
chapel nestling in the shelter of the great basaltic mass. There a 
few houses sprang up, and as years went on, the Murat family lost 
interest in the place, left the neighbourhood, and the chapel went 
to ruin. Twenty years ago, when the parish church of Murat 
became too dilapidated for use, the heiress of Murat pre- 
sented the commune with the ruined chapel of her family, aided 
it substantially in repairing the edifice, and now the off-shoot 
eclipses the original locality. Murat has become a churchless 
hamlet, and the hamlet of Murat le Quaire an important village ; 
a picturesque one it is too, with its thatched roofs, mellowed by 
exposure to wind and weather, grouped round the little P/ace, a 
fountain in the centré, and sheltering trees all round. 

Another favourite walk was to the cascades of La Verniére 
and Plat a Barbe, by a stony path along the ancient river-bed, 
with the modern Dordogne flowing in a very much narrower 
channel, passing the Source Clémence, and after crossing the 
river by means of stepping stones, stretches of green fields, 
where the soft grass was grateful to tired feet; the grasping 
Auvergnat exacts a toll of two sous a head at the entrance to 
three different fields, which tax is levied on the passers by an 
urchin in sadots, a girl and a woman in turn; finally we reached 
the shade of pine-trees, whose coolness struck pleasantly after 
our long hot walk, for the pitiless rays of the western sun had 
beat cn our backs all up the river-bed. The path wound 
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through lovely woods, where tall fox-gloves, pink willow herb, 
wild geranium, and delicate quaking grasses grew among the 
brown and rugged rocks; the ground was thickly carpeted with 
fallen pine needles, and the dark green of the firs was here and 
there relieved by the lighter tints of the birch. In the depth of 
the forest, where the shade cast a chill, we suddenly came upon 
the beautiful Cascade de la Verniére, a truly sylvan scene, the 
semi-gloom being accentuated by the white gleam of water 
pouring down and filling the air with its roar. The second 
waterfall of Plat 4 Barbe is smaller, but rather more interesting, 
as instead of merely falling over the face of the rock, it rushes 
down a steep, self-cut channel between two boulders, hits the 
rock opposite, falls back into the basin hollowed by the swirl, 
and flows off at right angles down an incline to form the 
Verniére Fall a short distance lower down. 

Of longer excursions the well-known watering place of Mont 
Dore is one of the commonest ; the pleasantest way of accom- 
plishing the intervening five miles is to drive there, and back by 
another route through the forest of Bozat. Having followed 
the course of the Dordogne for some distance, and passed the 
hamlet of Genestoux, we came to the Salon de Mirabeau, a kind 
of natural amphitheatre, whose greensward was enclosed by rocks 
where the echo is perfect. This place derives its name from the 
fact that Mirabeau, elder brother of the famous statesman, used 
to picnic on this spot ; on one side is a wild ravine, bounded by 
a suddenly-arrested stream of lava, the picture of desolation. 
At intervals along the roadsides we came upon water troughs, 
formed out of hollowed tree-trunks, and wayside crosses, with 
faded wreaths lying at their feet, were frequent ; further on the 
village and Fall of Queureille is reached, the water rushing and 
foaming furiously, from a height of ninety feet, over a perpen- 
dicular rock of black basalt, whose summit is crowned by some 
firs outlined against the blue sky. Shortly before reaching 
Mont Dore we passed the little cemetery on a hill-side, with a 
tall crucifix standing in the midst, the bronze figure on an iron 
cross, with outstretched arms relieved against a background of 
green hills. Mont Dore, though situated 656 feet higher than 
La Bourboule, strikes the visitor as confined and shut in, for it 
lies in a narrow valley between bare stony hills blocked at the 
south by the Pic de Sancy, the highest mountain in Central 
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France. Its hot springs, six in number, emerging} from the ‘soil 
at a temperature of 112° Fahrenheit, are very efficacious in all 
affections of the throat and lungs, as well as articular rheuma- 
tism; the Romans used them in days when Auvergne was 
under their sway, but they were abandoned as far back as the 
fifth century, till ages later some workmen, as they dug, came 
upon the ruins of the “ Baths of Czsar,” with the shafts, capitals 
and entablature of a Roman temple, which were removed to the 
public promenade, where they still lie in a confused heap. The 
Etablissement is much more primitive than at La Bourboule ; 
generous provision is, however, made for the poor, a third of the 
patients annually treated being gratuitously received into the 
Hospital and tended by the Sisters of Charity. Many singers 
and actors come here for their throats, and when, as often 
happens in the course of the season, a charity concert is given, 
one may chance upon an assemblage of the greatest celebrities 
of the musical and dramatic world. Mont Dore itself is by no 
means an attractive place, with a Cockneyfied public park, 
bad band, and numerous bazaars and stalls, where walking 
sticks, articles of clothing in Pyrenean wool, and trashy trinkets, 
set with imitation gems, are displayed to tempt the unwary. 
So stifling was the atmosphere of the valley on the day we 
visited it, that we were glad to leave it behind, and wind along 
the south-west side till we reached the high lands which form 
the watershed between the Mont Dore and Vendeix valleys, 
and are in great part covered by the splendid old forest of 
Bozat ; exquisite was the sunlight on the tips of ‘the fir-trees ; 
on all sides streams like silver threads meandered through fairy 
dells and miniature ravines, where dock-leaves and fungi of all 
shapes and colours formed tents and umbrellas for elves and 
fairy folk. As we penetrated deeper into the heart of the forest, 
it grew sombre and gloomy in the afternoon light ; the giant 
fir-trees were hung with fine specimens of the grey lichen 
familiarly styled “old man’s beard”; each depression of the 
ground seemed the bed of a tiny stream almost hidden by deli- 
cate ferns and forget-me-nots and the plumes of white spirza. 
At last the forest cleared, and we emerged into the full glare of 
the setting sun slanting across the wild and lonely Plateau de 
Bozat ; thence, as if raised on a central mound, we saw weird 
mountain forms ; not a tree, not a shrub within a mile of us 
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which could afford shelter when one of the pitiless storms of the 
district sweep across this desolate moorland, but lying as it did 
then, steeped in the golden light of an August afternoon, it was 
grand and beautiful: a herd of cattle was browsing in the dis- 
tance, a bird of prey hovering high up overhead, otherwise there 
was no living creature in sight, no human beings beyond our 
own party. In spring, when the short springy grass of this district 
is one sheet of colour with wild flowers, it must be a still more 
gorgeous sight ; we longed ourselves to pick the Spergularia 
marina and salina, Trifolium maritimum which, by some un- 
explained means, have forsaken their usual seaboard habitat, 
and are now exiles in a strange land, or the Saxifraga hiera- 
cifolia now commonly associated with Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, the much-admired Ede/wezss of Swiss renown, or the 
delicate Capillis Veneris, always connected with warmth and 
moisture, not to mention hundreds of other lovely blossoms, 
an unrivalled medley of botanical specimens which are all to be 
found in this wonderful Province of Auvergne, but more 
especially in the stretch of land between the Mont Dore range 
and the Cantal. 

Another afternoon was devoted to a drive of five or six hours 
to the Lac de Guéry ; as far as Mont Dore it was familiar ground, 
but instead of entering the little town, we turned our backs to 
it and crept along the eastern face of the valley skirting the 
base of the Plateau de L’Angle,a lava stream whose suddenly- 
arrested progress has left a precipitous promontory, round which 
the road to Clermont vé¢ Randanne is engineered at a stiff 
gradient. Once round the projection, it meanders, always 
steadily ascending, through luxuriant beech and pine woods, 
passing the Saut du Loup, a cascade which falls over a rock of 
columnar basalt into a wooded gorge; mountain ash, hawthorn, 
and holly trees covered with scarlet berries glowed among the 
green. It was all peaceful and calm, but gradually the character 
of the country changed, growing wild and desolate, as the road 
grew black or reddish-brown with lava and dust from the 
- scoria, and the very stones were coated with oxide of iron. 
The lake, high up ona flat table-land, lies in a hollow like a 
cup, the bottom of an extinct crater, with the chain of the Mont 
Dore rising behind ; it glistened like a polished mirror in the 
sunshine, its surface unruffled, save when a silvery trout leapt 
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out of the water. A sudden turn of the road lands us on the 
edge of another of these wonderful valleys; at first, a glen 
thickly covered with copse wood, then two huge masses of rock 
rise like giant sentinels on either hand, the Sanadoire on the 
right, the Zwzlliéve on the left; from their bases the valley 
widens ever more and more, till its lines are lost in the great 
plain of Rochefort stretching away as far as the eye can reach 
into Northern France; green and golden patches of corn 
fields, fruit gardens, purple cloud-shadows, and silver streaks 
marking the course of some distant river, mingle into one 
harmonious whole framed by the two magnificent phonoliths, as 
they stand, grim reminders of past ages. The shape of the 
Sanadoive is by far the most picturesque, its pointed summit, as 
yet unscaled by human foot, offers a coign of observation to the 
eagle as he rests on its crags. The Zuz//iéve, on the contrary, 
resounds to the pickaxe and hammer, for it is formed of closely- 
packed basaltic prisms which are easily split transversely into 
rough slating stones for cottage roofs, hence its name. The 
loneliness of the Lac de Guéry, with the solitary inn on its 
further shore, the rough moorland, clothed with juniper, heather, 
and the coarse foliage of Gentiana lutea on which we stood 
shivering in the keen breeze, notwithstanding the hot sun that 
poured down as we gazed spell-bound on the scene at our feet, 
made up a picture which would require a master-hand to do it 
justice, so extraordinarily do the weird and the beautiful, the 
delicate and the powerful, aspects of Nature intermingle. 

The above only represent a few of the many excursions round 
La Bourboule, but suffice to give an idea of this wonderful 
country ; many other places might be visited, such as Murol, St. 
Nectaire, Issoire, Besse and La Tour d’Auvergne. At the last,an 
annual fair takes place towards the end of August, to which the 
peasant girls come to sell their hair, exchanging their long plaits 
for so many métres of linen or so many cotton handkerchiefs ! 

To the artist, the photographer, the geologist, and the botanist, 
this corner of France is a very treasure-trove ; to those who 
enjoy that “keenest pleasure of travel, getting off the beaten 
track,” Auvergne is full of charm, combining in itself every 
variety of scenery, from the ordinary sylvan, to wild rocky 
passes and ravines, which rival many a Spanish Sierra and defile, 
but always instinct with a character all its own. 

14* 





Late in Wife. 
By A. PERRIN. 
Author of. “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
DEATH. 


‘* The sad vicissitude of things.” 


THIS was what had happened. The new pony had conducted 
himself admirably after Cecil and Ella left Garthwood. He 
trotted out in his best style, with his little pointed ears pricked 
forward, hoping to catch sight of some object that might justify 
his indulging in a mild shy. He was very fresh and rather 
inclined to be nervous, so Cecil spoke to him occasionally in a 
coaxing, encouraging tone, and all went well until the outskirts 
of the common were reached. 

Then a difference of opinion arose. Cecil wished to continue 
straight ahead along the Yatebury road, while the pony took a 
fancy to the short cut across the common used only by riders or 
pedestrians. The smooth springy turf looked to him very 
tempting, and such a delightful contrast to the hard dusty road! 
He snuffed the fresh breezy wind that swept over the gorse and 
bracken, wakening recollections of the days of his youth, when 
he could kick up his heels and gallop at will with no tiresome 
vehicle behind him. He stopped resolutely when Cecil opposed 
his desire to cross the common, and began to back into the 
hedge. At the first touch of the whip he reared, and then laid 
his ears back as though contemplating a kick next time for a 
change. 

“Little beast!” said Cecil impatiently, “what can have come 
over him? I hope I haven’t been stuck—I bought him as being 
absolutely free from vice.” 

“He’s only very fresh,” said Ella, who was not in the least 
nervous, “give him time. Let Bradley go to his head, he only 
wants coaxing and soothing.” 

On receiving the order the groom sprang to the ground, and 
the sudden movement was too much for the excited little 
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animal. Before Bradley could reach his head he had taken 
advantage of a momentary slackening of Cecil’s hold on the 
reins, and bolted full tilt across the common, regardless eve1 of 
the pathway. Had he only followed that, Cecil might have 
managed to pull him up before any harm was done, but the 
jolting and bumping of the trap over the hillocks in the ground 
maddened him still further, and taking the bit between his teeth, 
he positively tore over the uneven ground, leaving the terrified 
groom running far behind. 

“Tt can’t last much longer,” said Cecil breathlessly, as one of 
the wheels rose over a grassy mound, all but upsetting them ; 
but still they sped on, bounding over hillocks, swaying and 
swinging from side to side, and expecting the final crash every 
moment. 

“Look!” gasped Ella, “there’s the Wattles’ cottage. Try and 
head him for it, it may stop him.” 

She and Cecil seized the left rein together, and pulling with 
all their strength, managed to turn the pony’s course in the 
direction of the dwelling. Another desperate haul at the reins 
and the mad gallop seemed about to slacken, when the figure of 
a woman rose from behind a clump of gorse and waved a shawl 
wildly to and fro. It was Sally Wattle, who had been sitting on 
the ground a few yards from the cottage, awaiting Bill’s return 
from work, and on hearing the rattle of the approaching trap 
had sprung to her feet, moved by a crazy impulse, and waved 
her ragged shawl, at the same time yelling at the top of her 
voice. 

The pony swerved violently, the wheel rose high over one of 
the many knolls that dotted the common, there was a sickening 
lurch, a noise of splintering wood, the thud of hoofs against the 
splash board, and Cecil found himself shot head foremost into 
the middle of a furze bush. He was on his feet again in a 
minute, shaken, dazed, and scratched, but otherwise unhurt, and 
then he saw a sight that afterwards haunted him to the day 
of his death—the trap upside down wrecked and broken, the 
pony struggling on the ground, entangled in the harness, and 
amongst it all, close to the kicking, fighting heels, lay Ella, 
helplessly doubled up and unconscious. 

Cecil hardly knew how he got her out, and laid her, white 
and still, upon the grass; how he kept his presence of mind 
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and carried her into the cottage with the help of grinning Sally 
Wattle, whom he frightened into bringing a ricketty bed into 
the kitchen, and fetching some water. Or how when the 
horrified breathless groom arrived on the scene, he helped him 
to free the pony, and started the man off to Garthwood post 
haste on its back. 

The interval during which he was forced to wait till help 
could come seemed to him an eternity. Ella lay on Sally’s 
shaky, squalid bed, as though she were dead—she never moved 
or even sighed, and Cecil sat rubbing her hands and bathing 
her face with water, feeling half-mad with terror and apprehen- 
sion. Bill Wattle returned from his work, and Cecil sent him 
off to the doctor’s, with orders to stay there until he came in, if 
he should happen to be out, and the weary watch continued 
until Emily and Aunt Eliza appeared with pillows, rugs, brandy, 
and everything they thought might be useful. But almost 
simultaneously with them came the man whom they had des- 
patched for the doctor to say that the latter was out. Then 
Emily had sent William on up to Undercliff, remembering that 
Nina was not well, and in the meantime every effort was made 
to restore Ella to consciousness, but without success. 

At the moment that George entered the cottage Cecil had 
gone out at the back-door, thinking he heard the sound of hoofs 
in that direction, so that all George saw at first was the red 
countenance of Aunt Eliza, shining in the flickering light of the 
candle as she sat bolt upright, with her bushy eye-brows drawn 
into an anxious frown, and her grizzled hair in wild disorder. 
He wondered who she was, and then Emily’s face caught his 
eye, white and small with fear, as she knelt beside the low bed, 
on which lay a form in that helpless attitude that betokens un- 
consciousness. A glint of yellow hair in the faint candle light 
told him only too surely who lay there. 

“Oh! you’ve come?” cried Emily, as George’s tall figure 
crossed the threshold, and thinking at first that it was Dr. 
Roseberry, then recognising George, she gave a start of surprise 
and relief. 

“Oh! you will know what to do,” she said, with involuntary 
confidence in her tone. “Look! she has never moved—we can’t 
bring her round! Aunt Eliza, this is Dr. Barr.” Then turning 
to him again, “ You will do all you can? Don’t say she is 
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seriously hurt—don’t let her die!” Emily’s voice rose to a 
wail, and she wrung her hands despairingly. 

“Hush!” said George quietly. “If you want to help me you 
must keep your presence of mind.” 

He could see that Emily was over-strung, that her nerves 
were giving way, and he wanted to summon her natural com- 
mand over her feelings to her aid. She had been through a 
terrible strain during that helpless time of watching. The fruit- 
less efforts to bring her sister round, Cecil’s despairing anxiety, 
and angry impatience for the doctor’s arrival, and Aunt Eliza’s 
noisy ways and repeated declarations that it was nothing but an 
ordinary faint, added to George’s unexpected appearance,. had 
been too much for’her, and when she rose from her knees to go 
and call Cecil, she would have fallen had not George caught her 
in his arms. 

“There!” said Aunt Eliza, hastening forward, “now she’s 
fainted. Give her to me, I'll take her outside into the air ; she'll 
only hinder you here, and I’ll soon bring her round.” 

She seized Emily in her muscular arms and half carried her 
out of the room. As she did so Cecil entered, his face drawn 
and grey, and a look of terrified dread in his eyes. 

“Thank God!” he began ina tone of relief, then in angry 
surprise, “Where is the doctor? What are you doing here? 
You of all people?” He spoke roughly, almost brutally, and 
glared savagely at George, who explained his presence clearly 
and quietly, and added : 

“TI am only a doctor now, so put personal feelings out of the 
question. I may be able to save her life.” 

Cecil drew back with a groan and watched George kneel 
down by the bed and tenderly feel the helpless limbs. There 
was a minute’s absolute silence, and then he rose from his knees. 
He opened his mouth to speak, and a queer, dry, muffled sound 
came from his throat. He waited for one moment, his large, 
firm features growing hard and set, and then said : 

“She is dying—nothing can be done.” 

The two men looked at one another until the meaning of the 
words had driven itself into Cecil’s brain, who called out: “ You 
liar! you liar!” and flung himself down by the little still figure, 
pouring out his grief in tearing, heart-rending sobs. George 
stood by the table and looked on, he envied Cecil the right to 
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show his sorrow, also the power of shedding tears. His own 
eyes were clear and glittering as steel, and he looked almost im- 
passive by the side cf poor Cecil’s passionate grief. 

Just then Ella stirred very slightly and moaned. Cecil leant 
over her as if he wished to be the first her eyes should rest on. 
George did not move, he knew what was coming, that the poor 
little back was broken, and that this was the end, and he meant 
to let her rightful lover have her last moments. The blue-grey 
eyes opened slowly, and the scene of Bertie’s death-bed came 
back to George with startling distinctness. He could almost 
hear the punkah creaking, almost fancy he was listening to 
Bertie’s weak, tired voice speaking of “the governor and sisters.” 
She looked at Cecil wearily, unknowingly, and moaned a little 
again, then she gave a slight shiver, hardly more than a sigh, 
and then the two men who loved her so dearly knew that she 
had gone from them to the arms of Death, who was her lover 
now. 

George watched Cecil pressing his lips to the little dead girl's 
forehead, muttering sobbing, incoherent words, with a bitter 
envy at his heart. He himself had no right even to kiss her 
hand! The candle guttered and spluttered in the neck of the 
broken bottle that held it, the strong stuffy smell of the cottage 
rose in his nostrils, Cecil’s sobs of misery rang in his ears, and 
also another sound that suddenly cut through the stillness : 


‘* Of all the girls tha—hat are so smar—hart, 
There’s none like pretti—hee Sally !” 


There, unnoticed in the corner, Sally Wattle had been crouch- 
ing, frightened and subdued, and now, unable to keep quiet any 
longer, she had begun to croon her favourite song gently to her 
self. 

Good Heavens! How it brought back that balmy summer 
afternoon to George, when the squalid cottage had been flooded 
with the clear sunshine and the golden-haired child, radiant with 
life and spirits, had stood looking up at him with her sleepy blue- 
grey eyes full of mischievous laughter. And now—oh! now! 
— He turned abruptly to Cecil and said hoarsely : 

“Shall I call the others ?” 

Cecil did not answer at first, then he looked up and said : 

“Yes. You are not wanted here any longer—you had better 
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go. You did not help to make her life any happier, so perhaps 
it is as well you could not save it.” 

There was a hopeless, sullen animosity in the tone that cut 
George to the quick, for he felt that Cecil was in some manner 
justified in speaking as he did. Ella must have told him of the 
scene on the terrace, and of her own subsequent repentance of 
her folly, and naturally he regarded himself (George) with feel- 
ings of anger and hatred. 

George hesitated as to whether he should reply, and then the 
hopeless knowledge of how futile any explanation would be, 
closed his lips. What defence could he make? After all he 
could only own that he had taken advantage of Ella’s youth and 
susceptibility to betray his love for her! It did not matter how 
Cecil felt towards him ; nothing in the world could ever matter 
again. In afew days he would be going back to his old life to 
face the remainder of his existence as patiently as he might. 

He went to the door, and found Emily and old Miss Seton 
just entering the cottage, the former white and shaking, but 
more or less herself again. He prepared them for what they 
would find inside and then watched the first shock of their grief 
with a hardness and a lack of sympathy that surprised himself, 
and made him wonder if his heart had been turned to stone. 

A moment afterwards Dr. Roseberry arrived and George left 
the cottage without another backward look within. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MEETING. 


‘* Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more.” 

But, after all, George did not leave England so soon as he had 
intended, for when he got back to Undercliff that terrible night, 
weary in body and soul, feeling stupid and bewildered, and 
scarcely able to realize what had happened, he found Nina 
distinctly ill. She had worked herself into a high nervous fever, 
and was almost delirious over the events of the afternoon, and 
having really a somewhat delicate constitution, George was 
afraid she might be in for a nasty attack unless she was kept 
very quiet and free from all excitement. 

She was furious with herself for having betrayed her feelings 
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at Garthwood, and furious also with Augusta, all the more so as 
she was doubtful what attitude to assume—whether to attempt 
explanations with Mrs. Hatherly, or carry matters with a high 
hand and follow Augusta’s advice by going about with the latter 
in public as much as possible. She insisted on her brother 
sitting up with her, and also listening to a rather incoherent 
recital of her troubles which lasted the greater part of the night 
and so occupied her mind that she was quite satisfied with the 
purposely vague replies George made to her questions as to the 
consequences of the accident. 

By the time the morning came he deemed it advisable to send 
for Dr..Roseberry, who immediately responded to the summons, 
and, being a hopelessly loquacious old man, utterly unable to 
hold his tongue, proceeded on his arrival to furnish Nina with 
full details of the accident and its fatal results, of which George 
had been carefully keeping her in ignorance while in her present 
nervous excitable state. The old fellow was full of the topic, 
and could talk of nothing else, until Nina became hysterical, 
when he advised perfect rest, and took his departure after pre- 
scribing a cooling dose and a sleeping draught, both of which his 
patient flatly refused to swallow. She was the most trying and 
exacting of invalids, and took it into her head that George and 
no one else should sit with her and look after her. She would 
not see her husband, declaring that the noise of his boots drove 
her mad, and she declined to allow Augusta into her room, 
querulously asserting that she was too ill to talk to her, a deci- 
sion that by no means hurt that lady’s stolid feelings, or even 
affected her appetite, and during Nina’s illness she passed the 
most comfortable time she had yet spent at Undercliff. She 
drove about in the carriage both morning and evening, enjoyed 
the most récherché meals, which she ordered herself, and often 
partook of in bed, opened and read all the papers first, and 
altogether had a very good time of it, while poor Mr. Compton 
creaked sadly about the house, haunting Nina’s door at intervals 
and whispering unhappily to himself. 

Nina’s one idea and desire seemed to be to persuade George 
to delay his departure from England. Shé implored him not to 
leave her, and besought him with floods of tears to extend his 
leave if only for a month, vowing she could never recover her 
health unless he yielded to her wishes, all of which finally ended 
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in communications with the India Office, and a transfer (after a 
good deal of trouble) of his passage to a steamer starting a few 
weeks later. Then, once Nina had accomplished her desire, she 
permitted herself to become gradually better, and was rather less 
exacting in her demands on George’s time and attention. Also 
she received Lady Jebbs back into favour on hearing that Mrs. 
Hatherly and Cecil had gone abroad for an indefinite period 
immediately after Ella’s funeral, reflecting that she might just as 
well retain Augusta’s friendship now that there was no danger 
of losing Mrs. Hatherly’s. 

The result was that George found the time inexpressibly 
weary, and very much repented of having indulged his sister’s 
whim. He was terribly miserable, depressed and restless ; all 
interest in life seemed to have left him, his face looked older and 
more lined, his blue eyes graver and more stern. Twice since 
Nina had given him back his liberty he had started for the 
churchyard where the love of his life was lying, and each time 
he had turned back. He longed to see her resting-place, and 
yet he so dreaded the anguish of mind that he must suffer, and 
the bitter heart-ache with which he must view her grave. 

At last the longing became too strong for him, and one mild 
hazy afternoon he left the house on foot and walked rapidly in 
the direction of the Branthorpe churchyard. It had been at 
Cecil’s desire that she was laid there; she had once told him 
half laughingly that when she died she should like to be buried 
on the little green slope dotted with crosses and stones, old and 
new, shadowed by the thick clipped yews and melancholy 
cypress trees. Her words had come back to him with bitter 
distinctness after her death. George felt glad they had put her 
there as he entered the silent little “ garden of God,” and became 
conscious of the rest and peace that filled it. The solemn hush 
and stillness calmed his aching soul, and softened the awfulness 
of her death and the cruel suddenness of her loss. He knelt 
down and laid his hand tenderly and lovingly on the withered 
grass that covered the little newly-made mound, and then that 
subtle sense stole into his mind which might perhaps be called 
prayer without words. 

On the grave was laid a mass of beautiful white, waxy flowers, 
sent daily from the Abbey gardens and conservatories (Cecil’s 
last order before he left), and amongst their fragrant, delicate 
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petals, George saw a few tiny daisies struggling to raise their 
heads for a glimpse of light and sunshine. He picked one of 
them, and placed it carefully in the little leather case that 
contained the pencilled words of the song that Ella had given 
him. Then he rose from his knees and stood motionless for a 
moment ; the constant gnawing sorrow in his breast was soothed, 
and as he turned to leave the churchyard, the hard light in his 
‘eyes was softened, and the lines on his rugged face were 
smoother than they had been since that awful night in Sally 
Wattle’s cottage. 

When he got outside the little iron gates he paused. It was 
still fairly early, and he felt the need of a long walk before 
returning to the house, so he looked about him for a second, 
and finally started down a green lane that skirted the village, 
with his eyes bent on the ground, and his thoughts behind him 
in the churchyard. 

He had not gone more than a quarter of a mile when a 
sudden exclamation startled him, and looking up quickly, he 
found himself face to face with Emily Seton. She was dressed 
in heavy mourning, which seemed to drag her spare narrow 
shoulders down, and accentuate the angularity of her figure, and 
her woe-begone face with its deadly pallor and red eyelids, 
struck a thrill of pity through George’s kind heart. Poor thing! 
how she must feel her sister’s loss! Her life must be a thousand 
times more dull and cheerless now, with that ray of sunshine 
gone out of it for ever! All his old compassion for Emily came 
doubly back to him, and sympathy for her sorrow obliterated 
his own for the moment. 

In truth she was sorely to be pitied, for her life was hopelessly 
grey. She had lost her only sister, of whom she had been very 
fond in her own common-place, unemotional way ; her father had 
collapsed entirely after the death of his favourite daughter, and 
now rarely left his room, where he railed unceasingly against 
Providence, and frequently informed Emily that had she been 
killed instead of her sister, nobody would have regretted it— 
least of all himself. Still she nursed and tended him untiringly, 
but with a patient resignation that enraged and maddened the un- 
happy old man, and made him throw books and papers at her, call 
her every name he could think of or invent, and generally lead her 
the life of a dog. Aunt Eliza had departed, so Emily had not 
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even her companionship; but apparently she did not mind, her 
feelings seemed blunted. She accepted her hardships without 
complaint or rebellion ; but nevertheless they were leaving their 
mark on her tired little face and form, and Emily was growing 
an old woman before her time. 

When she saw George her whole expression changed. Her 
dull sad eyes lit up with hope and joy, she smiled—wistfully it 
is true—but very sweetly, for love will beautify even the plainest 
face, and when she smiled she showed her small, regular white 
teeth, which were one of the very few good points in her appear- 
ance. She flushed crimson, and when she put her hand out in 
answer to his friendly greeting, it was trembling visibly. 

Then a thought shot through George’s mind that made him 
redden in his turn to the roots of his hair, for he suddenly 
remembered Nina’s words one night in the drawing-room, when 
she had asserted her conviction that Emily Seton cared for him. 
He felt heartily ashamed of himself for harbouring such a 
suspicion for a moment, and the embarrassment he showed was 
delightful to Emily, who did not know its true cause, for it 
revived her deadened hopes and brought back possibilities to 
her which she had quite given up for lost. She was sure he was 
glad to see her! His hand was shaking like hers and his face 
was flushed—oh! dared she let him see that he might speak? 
dared she give him any encouragement? It was so hard, 
standing there alone in the lane with the man whom she adored 
and admired above all other human beings, to control her 
feelings and keep them to herself. 

“Where are you going?” enquired George, when they had 
gone through the usual enquiries as to health, and he had 
explained his altered plans. 

“To the churchyard,” she answered, holding up the basket of 
flowers she was carrying. 

“T have just been there,” he said softly; and then, as he 
looked at Emily, a sudden impulse came over him to confide in 
her and tell her all his trouble. He felt that her friendship 
would be valuable to him, and that making her his confidante 
would create a bond between them which might last all their 
lives. 

He liked her, he saw the excellent traits in her character ; 
he honestly admired her for her patience and unselfishness, and 
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he knew he could trust her. Also, if any mistaken ideas 
regarding his feelings towards her had grown up in her mind— 
much as he loathed himself for the thought—well, his confession 
would place their friendship on a sounder and surer footing. 

“Can you spare me half an hour? Will you turn back with 
me a little way?” he asked appealingly—he felt he could not 
retrace his footsteps towards the churchyard—*“ I want so much 

‘to talk to you.” 

“T will come,” she said simply, and they walked on slowly 
together, both their hearts beating very fast. 

“Emily,” he said, unconsciously using her christian name in 
his agitation, “I shall be going back to India a great deal more 
miserable than when I left it. I don’t know what you will say 
when I tell you the reason, for I tried very hard to hide it, and I 
think I succeeded. There was only once when I gave way to 
the hope that came so suddenly to me, and then it was shattered 
almost as soon as it was born.” 

Emily bent her head, and her breath came thick and fast. 
She could not speak, she could scarcely step firmly and steadily, 
and she clutched her umbrella and the basket of flowers in her 
thin hands with a desperate grip. George found it difficult to go 
on. He suddenly realized that she might blame him as bitterly 
as he had blamed himself for his behaviour to her sister, might 
‘treat him with contempt for not having been man enough to 
control his feelings, and for having given Ella an experience 
which she must always have remembered more or less with 
shame. 

“TI know I made a grievous mistake ” he began, and had 
meant to continue—“in not leaving the place when I found I 
was in love with your sister”—but the latter words were never 
uttered, for a sob from Emily had stopped him. She had 
turned and faced him, her two hands held out, and the umbrella 
and the basket —with all the flowers scattered—lay on the ground. 

“ No—it was not a mistake!” she cried desperately, “it was I 
who made the mistake—I cared all along—I do care—oh! I 
didn’t know what to do or how to act.” 

Her eyes were full of tears, her face was white and quivering 
with the intensity of her feelings, she stood before him overcome 
with her great love—and he? He saw that Emily had mis- 
understood him, and had taken his words as a declaration of 
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love for her, and at that moment he thought far more of her 
than he did for himself. He realized what she was feeling, he 
could see her overwhelming happiness, and he shuddered to 
think of the reaction when she knew the truth. 

How was he to explain? What was he to say? Could he 
bring himself to let her keep her happiness? Ought he not to 
do so, since his own life was now of little or no account to him? 
No, he could not do it, he must tell her. He took her shaking 
hands in his, gently and firmly, and waited till she should have 
recovered her self-command, and then, as they stood there hand 
in hand in the middle of the deep lane, with its high banks 
shutting out the world on either side, the flowers, basket, and 
umbrella lying neglected in the dust, and Emily looking 
tremblingly up into his eyes—the two Miss Wanklins suddenly 
turned the bend of the road and came full upon them ! 

“Oh!” they cried in a breath, stopping short, hardly able to 
believe their eyes. Then they looked at one another and smiled 
meaningly, as George, it must be confessed, stooped down to 
pick up the basket and umbrella to hide his confusion. Here 
was an excitement! Here was the event they had made so 
sure of, and over which they had been so disappointed. Emily 
Seton engaged to be married! What a piece of news to go 
round with, and what honour and glory would be theirs as being 
the first outsiders to know of it! 

The elder Miss Wanklin, who was the more prudent of the 
two, then began to think it might be as well to make sure of the 
fact before spreading the news. It would never do to announce 
the engagement and then find there was nothing in it! Men 
were such base deceivers, she thought, with an angry remem- 
brance of her own numerous disappointments, and perhaps this 
one was only making a fool of old Emily Seton after all. 

“Oh! Emily,” she giggled, looking from the latter to George’s 
stooping figure, “ I’m afraid we came round the corner too sud- 
denly! But we really didn’t know you and Doctor Barr were 
here. Iam so sorry! But won’t you——? mayn’t we ?—you 
know we’re such old friends—and we should be so glad if we 
might congratulate you!” The last sentence was spoken ina 
loud whisper, and George straightened himself quickly, looking 
at the two odious girls as though he could have slain them then 
and there. 
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“T am sorry to say that you did come round the corner rather 
too suddenly, Miss Wanklin,” he said, in an icy, contemptuous 
voice, “and as it does not seem to have occurred to you to 
pass on as most ladies would have done under the circumstances, 
I will confess that I was just asking Miss Seton if she would do 
me the honour of becoming my wife, and perhaps, if you would 
continue your walk, I might have a chance of receiving her 
answer.” 

He burned with indignation for Emily’s sake. He could not 
have stood by and seen her humiliated, and made a laughing- 
stock of, by these two detestable women. He felt he could not 
have acted otherwise under. the circumstances, and yet—what 
had he done? 

The two Miss Wanklins stood for a moment speechless with 
astonishment, and half frightened at George’s angrily severe 
manner, then they muttered some incoherent apology, and hurried 
on their way, though they looked back several times, bitterly re- 
gretting that the bend in the lane hid the two figures from their 
inquisitive view. 

George and Emily took a few steps in absolute silence till the 
corner of the road was turned. Then the former braced himself 
up, the die was cast, his fate decided, and henceforth he would 
have a great duty in life—that of making this poor, plain, 
trembling little woman’s existence a happy one. 

“What is your answer, Emily?” he said, looking down into 
her face. 

There is no need to tell it. Emily returned to Garthwood 
that evening George’s promised wife, and there was one person 
at least in the world who was so supremely happy that she could 
almost fancy herself in Heaven. 


(To be concluded.) 





